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MONOGRAM FOR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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HALF-MOURNING EVENING-DRESS. EMBROIDERED SCARF. UNDER-SLEZVE. 



































PLAID TRAVELING-DRESS. PILERINE FICHU. SLEEVE. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS. BONNET. HAT. 

















WALKING-DRESS. NEW-STYLE BONNETS. 
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BRIDAL VEILS. NEW STYLES OF DRESSI 


























INFANT'S BONNET AND CAP. CHILD'S DRESS. COLLARET. LACE CAPE. MUSLIN BODY. 




















JUPITER GALLOP, |. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte, : 


By Gharles foots, fr. 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
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HANDKERCHIEFCORNER. .CORNERS OF TURN-OVER COLLARS. APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. BORDER. 
TRIMMING IN APPLIQUE AND EM-ROIDERY. 
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OUR TRIP TO LONG BRANCH. 





BY ETHEL GALE. 





“We've been wanting to spend'a day at 
Long Branch all summer, and now that cousins 
Mary and Lucy are here, we must go. The 
ocean breeze will do Mary ‘heaps’ of good, and 
we'll carry bathing-dresses, and a luacheon, 
and have a good old-fashioned picnicing sort 
of day.” 

That was big cousin George, rubbing his 
hands as he spoke in his kindly, genial way, 
while seated at the breakfast-table, in the most 
delightful of bay-windowed, old-time dining- 
rooms, his bright, dark face glowing over us 
all, with a most particularly inspiriting glance 
at his noble, sweet-faced wife, Dora, who was 


+ ready, as she always is, to sympathize with 


every emotion of «‘her George.”’ 

Here the beautiful, sunny-faced baby-boy 
chattered his satisfaction at the happy counte- 
nances around him, with vigorous strokes of 
his spoon upon his plate, while his bright- 
eyed sisters, Elf and Fay, were casting little 
sober, wistful glances from one to another of 
their elders, perceiving that they had not been 
included in the general plan. 

“Now,” continued George, ‘I’ll take the 
first train over to the city, and get my matters 
arranged for the day, and meet you at the boat 
for Long Branch at ten o’clock.” And then he 
added something to his wife about the train 
we were to take, which I was too absorbed in 
the coos of baby-Ben to notice. Ah! too beguil- 
ing baby, would that your cousin had possessed 
sufficient strength of mind to resist your blan- 
dishments! 

The lovely home of these happy cousins was 
a short distance out on the Erie road, and I 
had heard so much of the number of trains con- 
tinually runningyto New York, that I had come 
to fancy they ran like horse-cars in the eity, 
every five minutes, and so took no special heed 
of time, only amusing myself with that blessed 
baby, till all at once I discovered that every one 
Vou. LIX.—27 








was waiting for me, and that we must hurry to 
catch the half-past eight train. But hurrying 
at that late moment couldn’t catch it; and when 
the driver and his load of three flushed-faced 
ladies, with luncheon-baskets, and sun-um- 
brellas, were half-way between the house and 
the station, away thundered the train, its long 
trail of vanishing smoke giving a vicious whisk 
in our disappointed eyes, as we lingered in 
disgusted amaze, to watch its disappearance. 

‘Poor George will be so disappointed,” 
sighed Dora, as the horse’s héad was turned; 
«‘and I don’t suppose it would be possible, by 
taking the nine twenty-five train, to get over in 
time for the Leng Branch boat.” 

Miserable me! I felt like a sneak-thief. 
Could anything be more recklessly selfish than 
my inattemtion to the instructions from head- 
quarters about those trains! And should I 
be the means of spoiling my cousin’s holiday? 
Never! We must take that nine twenty-five 
train, and we must get to the boat at ten. We 
would reach it anyhow; earthquakes shouldn’t © 
prevent us! Dora didn’t think it possible, but 
was willing to try; Lucy never says much, 
but she can always be depended upon for emer- 
gencies. I felt resolution enough to ascend 
Chimbaraza. Wasn’t I the cause of this mis- 
chief? And shouldn’t I repair it? In the 
meanwhile we had parleyed so much about the 
matter, that we had to make another rush to 
catch the nine twenty-five train. This time 
Elf. and Fay were with us in the rockaway, 
but the luncheon and sun-umbrellas were for- 
gotten. But what mattered that, we were bound 
to reach that boat! Arrived at the station, 
while we were getting the tickets, Martin, the 
driver, disappeared, leaving the two little girls 
alone in the rockaway, behind a prancing 
horse—tied, to be sure, but threatening every 
moment to break loose. Was ever a mother 
more distracted? Poor Dora’s last word was 
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a frantic commendation of her darlings to the 
protection of every one she knew among the 
usual gtation-loungers, and our last view of 
them was marred by the curvetings of that 
indiséreet horse. 

Miserable! most miserable me! If the pre- 
cious necks of those children were broken, 
whose fault would it be? Tormenting ques- 
tion, which I kept to myself, but which rang 
in my ear like the tooting of a car-whistle all 
day. 

Twenty-five minutes to New York, ten to 
make the run across from the North River, foot 
of Chambers street, to the Long Branch boat. 
On we rushed, three respectably-dressed wo- 
men, as though a corps of detectives were after 
us, between barrels and boxes, into and out of, 
the open doors of stores, around dripping hogs- 
heads of molasses, under horse’s heads, over 
the ends of trucks stretched across the much- 
encumbered side-walks, jostling against men, 
women, boys, baskets, bags and bundles, hear- 
ing the warning snort of the boats’s whistle, 
with a desperate idea that it must be reached, 
or the country would be ruined, when—— Ah, 
poor, miserable me! my breath gave entirely 
out. Imagine yourself racing for a wager with 
a bad ‘‘heave”’ in a horse, whose only food for 
a month had ‘been dry hay. I was just like that 
horse. The most aggravating disease that flesh 
is heir to, is ‘‘ August asthma’’—and I had it. 
Progress at anything like the rate we started 
on was impossible to me. Rushing away in the 
crowded distance, 1 could just see the flying 
skirts of Dora and Lucy, and even above the 
sound of my own wretched breathing, I could 
hear the hoarse whistle of that impatient boat. 
But, neversay die! Struggling, panting, wheez- 
ing like one of those impish little tugs in the 
river, I proceeded at the poor pace which was 
the best I could muster, in the direction of that 
twanging, exasperating bell. The gang-plank 
was just about to be removed as Dora and Lucy 
reached it, but, at their intercession, it was left 
a few minutes longer, while I was driven to 


‘wishing myself in the river by my incapacity 


to move faster. At this instant appeared an 
aged policeman, who took me into his custody, 
at first under the supposition that I had been 
indulging in strong waters, but very soon seized 
with a terrer lest I should die before he could 
get me on the boat. His anxiety to be rid of 
me was so ludicrous that I couldn’t but laugh 
in the midst of my misery—and laughter isn’t 
a wise pastime for asthmatics. Imagine the 
situation. Small woman, with hair blowa into, 
and even worse, than fashionable dishevelment, 





NNN 
by the tearing run through Chambers street, 
with a very red face, and puffing like an apo. 
plectic engine, hanging on the arm of an agi- 
tated M. P., who was alternately waving his 
free’'arm to the boat-hands to delay, and ad. 
dressing to his charge, in tones of deep excite. 
ment, the trembling words, ‘‘Compose your- 
self, madam! Compose yourself!” Wouldn't 
anybody laugh? Even miserable I couldn’t help 
it. And yet it was dreadfully mortifying! | 
knew cousin George was somewhere on that 
wretched boat, probably too much disgusted 
with my performances to show himself in the 
light of protector to such an object. I knew 
Dora and Lucy were feeling all the stings of 
mortification, though too kind to show it; and 
to crown all, there stood several acquaintances 
of Dora’s, evidently bent, like ourselves, on a 
day’s pleasuring at Long Branch. Then Dora 
exclaimed, as my feet touched the deck, “Oh, 
my dear! Mr. D—— says George came half an 
hour ago, waited some time, and then left, say- 
ing that it was impossible for us to catch the 
boat unless we came by the eight-thirty train; 
and that he might as well go back.” 

Here was a situation! This looked like a 
pleasure excursion! Three forlorn, disordered 
women, without an escort, without luncheon, 
without parasols, steaming over that hunger- 
inspiring water, bound for a scene of blistering 
sands, and glaring hotels. Then we knew not 
how to proceed when we should leave the boat 
at Sandy Hook, and wasted a good deal of, to me, 
very valuable, and hardly-won breath, in con- 
sulting about it with the D. s. Isay wasted, 
for, by-and-by, we came to the discussion of 
funds, and discovered that we were nearly 
minus that ‘‘ sinew of war.” 

I have an insuperable objection to any pick- 
pocket’s getting rich by what he may find inmy 
porte-monnaie, and consequently carry as little 
about with me as I think I can manage with. 
So, this morning, I had only put in my purse 
a trifle over the sum necessary to take my sister 
and me to Long Branch and back. Dora, act- 
ing on the same principle, had only taken her 
ticket from the home station to New York, re- 
lying upon her husband for the rest. Now, on 
counting our funds, we found that my purse 
held but seventy-five cents over what would be 
required to buy tickets for three to Sandy 
Hook and back to the lovely dining-room we 
left so gayly in the morning. Well, that dis- 
covery quietly put an end to Long Branch; 
and, with resigned faces, we tried each to make 
the other believe she was enjoying herself. 
We all felt it was a sham, but it was an amiable 
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hypocrisy, and we pardoned each other. I 


knew that Lucy was feeling sorry for my 
asthma, which, having been roused by the run, 
wasn’t going to allow itself to be put down by 
the after-repose; and that she was wishing I 
hadn’t been so penurioustoward that imaginary 
pickpocket, I knew that Dora was secretly 
wishing herself at home with her babies, and 
sincerely commiserating her ‘‘poor George,” 
sbout the lack of his holiday. I knew they 
both must feel a strong inclination to give me 
athorough dressing for that foolish delay of 
mine in the morning. I could have given my- 
self the said dressing with infinite satisfaction, 
if it would only have restored the lost ten 
minutes. But over the sparkling water we 
steamed, with melancholy, distorted smiles on 
our faces, ‘‘making believe” we were on a 
pleasure excursion, till the boat arrived at 
barren, stupid Sandy Hook. 

Two hours to wait for the boat to return. 
No dinner to be had there; and seventy-five 
cents would not have bought it.if there had 
been. Never mind! we had taken this trip for 
pleasure, and must try to keep up the wretched 
pretence that we had it. The elevated rail- 
yoad'track at the Hook runs out for a long dis- 
tance; so as to meet the boat at low-water; 
across the ties are laid narrow planks for 
walkers::: We were tired of staying on the 
deserted, boat, and’ in dreary single-file pro- 
eseded, like an Indian funeral procession, 
along those planks. That walk was another 





mistake, for the keen, ocean breezes blew us 
almost into a state of famine. Diligent search 
produced a sable stewardess, who took com- 
passion on our tale of destitution, and for the 
amount of our surplus funds, furnished us with 
three tolerable sandwiches, and one intolerable 
cup of coffee. 

For a moment we were comforted; but too 
soon arose again the vision of that good, dis- 
appointed soul in the office on Broadway, and 
of the two children left on the very highway 
to destruction; and, during the homeward 
voyage, we didn’t even “make believe’ we 
were having a good time. 

When at last, after a more. decorous transit 
than we made in the morning, we arrived at 
Pavonia Ferry, there saluted us a big man, 
with ireful tone. It was George. 

“IT should like to know where you girls have 
been to-day?” he said. 

‘Having a nice trip to Long Branch, dear,” 
replied Dora, demurely. Then catching sight 
of a neighbor coming off the in-ceming boat, 
she cried, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. B——, do you know if my 
children reached home safely?” 

“Yes, all right,’? nods Mrs. B——, as the 
crowd pushes her past. And soon after, with 
firm resolutions-on my part neyer to let any 
lady’s bewitching baby beguile me again into 
a loss of ten minutes, we wearily stepped into 
the homeward-bound cars, and in the relation 
of our experiences, really begin to enjoy our 
“Trip To Lone Brancu.”’ 





THE SILENT CITY. 





BY ANNA IL. LEAR. 





A arttsrpz high, with western slope, 
Crowned with a city fair; 

And.many men have brought their hope, 
And placed their treasure there. 

*% © And often when the valleys round 
| orf Ave dusky with the night, 

The sunshine still, on this high ground, 

Floods everything with light. 


yThe place is fair, and good to see, 
Adorned with works of art, 

Whild many a flowering shrub and tree 
Beauty and grace impart: 

And all its streets are planned with care, 
Its spires are glittering white, 

While marbles rise in every square, 
Reflecting batk the light. 

There are no dirty, crowded lanes, 
No hemes wheré want is known; 

All share alike of loss'or gains, 
And no one seeks his own. 





Its shaded streets are grown with grass, 
Its dwellings dark and closed, 

And all are silent as you pass, 
As if they deep reposed! 


And 80 they do—for each rests well 
Within a narrow bed; 

And naught shall e’er thy peace dispel, 
Thou city of the dead! 

In thee no thought of all the toils 
That vex this transient life, 

Thy quiet rest fore’er despoils, 
Or wakens them to strife. 


Oh, peaceful place! thou art the gate 
That opens into rest; 

The vestibule wherein we wait 
To hear our Lord's behest 

To enter His dear court above, 
That all immortal stands, 

Bathed in the light of Perfect Love, 
The House not made with hands. 





“*OUR TOWN COUSIN.” 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Jutret Maury appeared on the horizon of 
Marshlands. She was spoken of by the Wash- 
burnes as ‘‘our town cousin;” but in fact she 
was only a cousin once or twice removed from 
the younger Washbirnes. She was no relation 
whatever to Robert, the elder son, for his 
father had married a second time, and the re- 
lationship was through the step-mother. Let me 
tell you all, however, that is néceSsary to know 
about them, in as few words a's‘ pdssible. 

* Loring Washbtirné, thé father} ad been the 
richest and mostinportant man in the county— 
judge, congréssman, senator, with a narrow 
miss of being President, once ona time. He 
was left'a widower, with one son, and having 
searcely reached middle-age, he naturally 
married again. He had been dead some years 
now. Mrs. Washburne was left with a large 
flock of children, whose ages ranged from 
eight to eighteen; but luckily, she was equal 
to the charge devolving upon her, and there was 
any quantity of money. Marshlands belonged: 
to Robert, having come to him along with a 
large fortune from his own mother; but they 
all lived there together, for Robert and the 
second Mrs. Washburne were the best friends 
imaginable. It wag one of the pleasantest fami- 
lies possible to find. They all had brains, cul- 
ture, good manners, excellent health, and better 
spirits. Robert, whose little secret I have set 
out specially to reveal, was past thirty} rather 
a grave, retiring man, with a weakness for 
books, and no taste for politics, which would 
have grieved his father, had he lived. Let us 
hope that in the world to which he had gone, 
even Americans cease to care for politics, so that 
he did not suffer at his son’s avoidance of them. 

Robert, after he left college and finished 
his travels, had studied law, but only because 
it had been his father’s wish, not from any in- 
tention of practising the profession. He had 
an unusual opinion in regard to his great for- 
tune. I hesitate to name. it, for it will cer- 
tainly expose him to the contempt of all well 
regulated business minds, but I can’t’ help it. 

.He honestly believed that fortune was placed in 
his hands to do all the good possible, and though 
as far removed as.may be from the idea of a phi- 
lanthropist, he worked ten times harder thar the 
most renowned, minus the flutter and Hoise. 
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Yet he made great mistakes—people who try 
to live up to a theory‘almost always do, He 
stripped his life barer of blossoms than was 
necessary or right. Because a man has g 
mountain to climb, it is no reason why he 
should not’admire the view spread before him; 
or. stop to gather ‘the fragrant flowers: in hig 
path. God never would have put so many 
pleasures in the world if He had not-meant 
them to be enjoyed; the man who neglects 
them in the engrossment of labor, however im- 
portant, is doing a wrong to himself, and prac- 
tically saying that he is wiser than the Creator, 
He goes, in fact, to the other: extreme from the 
mati who'wickedly gives himself wholly up'to 
the enjoyment. of those pleasures; regardless 
of the serious side of existence. ‘You may 
carry that from the broodest, highest/ career; 
down to the narrowest end; if ‘holds -godd 
everywhere, from the ambitious statesman, to 
the bustling housewife who refuses, when ne: 
cessary labors are done, to accept her neigh: 
bor’s invitation’ ‘to tea,’ and soi neglects:an 
opportunity to brighten her prosaié rownddnd 
rest her fretted nerves by a relaxatidn| jastab 
much offered by the Fatherly Power that seeks 
to giide every ene of us, as-thé mpstcimportait 
event which ever befell a nation. 

So you understand what I mean by saying 
that Robert Washburne was wrong. He had 
denuded the latter part of his youth of all 
charms, even persistently avoiding the chance 
of loving and being loved, lest it should inter 
fere with the task that he had set himself. 

It was late summer now; and until winter he 
always settled himself at the old country-house; 
but he did not rest on that account, There were 
countless letters; there was the school jhe had 
established in the neighboring towm;: the two 
hospitals; the—oh! it tires my Tt és even 
to attempt an enumeration of his “duties, be- 
cause I don’t pretend to live up’ “t* th heory 
myself, there; must be, somebody ta wi9poh the 
busy folk and take note of theimmistakes. 

The néws of Miss Maury’s approwdlithg visit 
did not interest or interfere with ity, in the 
least. The girls were, often, having guests of 
their own age, but Robert seldom saw them, 
except at dinner, and the young visitors were 
awed or incensed by his’ grave face and pre. 
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occupied manner, and jomepenen him older than 
Methusalah. 

It will seem odd that Miss Maury and her 
gelatives should be entire strangers, but as her 
time since early childhood had been spent 
gither in South Am-rica or Europe, with her 
gncle, the fact is easily explained. 

_ Juliet Maury arrived. There had been a pre- 
judice against her in the minds of her cousins 
of both sexes. It was founded on nothing ; but 
then it is human nature to be prejudiced against 
an unknown relative. She reached Marsh- 
lands’ early one Tuesday morning, and before 
six o’clock, the whole group, from stately Marian 
down: to small Tom, were in raptures over her, 
as,most. people were wherever she appeared, 

Robert came in late to dinner, tired, en- 
gressed with his own thoughts, bowing, and 
saying.a few civil words to the guest when he 
was presented, and then giving himself up to 
his own reflections, in a way no mortal has a 
right to do at the dinner-table. Juliet Maury 
looked at him and came to the same decision. 
She had. heard much and dreamed much about 
him, and in. five minutes, with her woman’s 
quickness, she got at the bottom of his errors. 
., Disturbed by the laughter and unusual noise, 


inhis turn Robert,came to a decision in regard 
tothe young lady.. She was witty, irreverent, 
perfect.in dress, fascinating in manner, the 
most gorgeous specimen of the butterfly species, 
Robert. thought, contemptuously. 

. That evening a committee waited on him in 
his private library, so he saw no more of Miss 


Maury,,,,,He, heard her, though, once as. he 
passed, through the hall; her beautiful, care- 
fully-tutored voice rang down in the drawing- 
room, ‘in a frivolous melody from some bewitch- 
ing opera bouffe. Robert strode on with a 
frown—it was wicked to waste a yoice like 
that. in such, trivialities! The only music he 
Tespected was German, because it was difficult, 
and usually hideous, L suppose. 

«My dear,’’, Mrg.,Washburne said to her 
Visitor,.“‘you: will,see very little of Robert— 
the hardest working man!” 

“Oh, Mr. Washburne isn’t my cousin!” re- 
turned Juliet, indifferently, with a glance at 
Tom, aefat eighteen, which made him feel as if 
he were standing on his head. 

«But, you, mustn’t misunderstand Robert,” 
his. step-mother went on, genuinely proud of 
ber grave man. ‘He, is so good—so noble; 
and. when he has time, my love, nobody talks 
like Robert!” 

}.*He’s, just enchanting, 
«only he never has time. 


” Marian added ; 
It’s a shame.” 





They all loved and were proud of their step- 
brother, and he was very kind tothem. Per- 
haps they stood a little in awe of him; but it 
is a fortunate thing for youthful Americans to 
stand in awe of anybody. 

As I have never heard him talk, I shall not 
be disappointed,’’ Miss Maury said. “Tom 
has time.” 

Tom again felt his head bngz, as any boy of 
his age does, when, @ beautiful, woman, three 
or four years older tham bimself, lavishes slight 
attentions upon him, ,; jest 

It chanced, the,mext morning, that Robert 
breakfasted with, the family.. Miss Maury, 
during the meal, talked French fashions, new 
novels, and brilliant nonsense. Robert read a 
scientific review over her head. His step- 
mother asked his opinion on some subject con- 
nected with a political article in the paper she 
held. Robert gave it. Behold, the butterfly 
left the fashions, swooped into the arena as if 
her wings were strong as an eagle’s, politely 
differed with him, held her argument well, and 
absolutely proved the potent gentleman in the 
wrong. Robert was as much astonished as if 
one of his mother’s canaries had burst into a 
tirade in ancient Greek. 

Back to the fashions went Miss Maury. “A 
court train, my dear Marian, of Maria Louise 
blue, three rows of Duchess lace——” Robert 
pushed away his chair in disgust, and went out. 
The last sound he heard was Miss Maury’s 
silvery laugh over a bit of Tom’s nonsense— 
such a ringing, babyish laugh!, Of course, he 
said, angrily, she had no ideas; her little har- 
rangue had been something learned parrot- 
like—another exhibition in reality of her frivo- 
lous nature. 

Two days passed, and Miss Maury several 
times surprised him in a similar manner. Never 
having made a study of butterflies, he was 
sorely puzzled by the dazzling creature, and to 
his infinite wonder, caught himself thinking 
about her in the midst of his gravest pursuits. 

Th third afternoon the young people wan- 
dered off to the brook, it being a nice, cloudy 
day, and the brook one of the few show-bits 
that the flat country about Marshlands could 
boast. Nobody thought of disturbing Robert 
by an invitation. He had politely declined 
accompanying his mother on a visit, beeause 
some wrong in the closely-built nem! | 
town needed an eloquent letter of protest, whic 
could not wait. 

In, the middle of the afternoon, he wanted a 
hook he had given Marian to keep; and though 
he rarely yielded to an impulse now-a-dgysy 
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he did give way to the one that inspired him 
to go in search of Marian instead of sending a 
servant. 

He walked down through the meadows till he 
came near the brook, and in sight of what was 
altogether a pretty scene. In the background 
rose the gabled front of the old mansion; in 
front, the wide, rapidly-flowing stream, with 
clumps of'alders, and here and there a graceful 
elm. Tom lay on the bank on the other side, 
shading his eyes with his hat, and laughing. 
Marian, with a basket for holding mosses on 
her arm, was looking at him half in reproof. 
Jenny was too busy at, her task of taking care 
of some choice plant to notice what went on. 
In the middle of the brook, holding up her 
long train, that had become unfastened, Juliet 
Maury was picking her way over the slippery 
stones to where Robert stood. She and Tom 
had laid a wager that she could not cross alone 
without wetting her feet, encumbered with her 
train and her parasol; and in spite of Marian’s 
reproaches, Tom lay still to see their cousin 
lose the bet. 

“Stay where you are!” Robert called as 
imperatively as he would have spoken to one 
of his sisters. ‘‘Tom, you ought to be flogged!” 

“A bet is a bet,”’ quoth Tom, sententiously. 

“T am doing very well,” returned Juliet, 
and added, to herself; “I’d rather have three 
duckings than let you help me, you old 
fossil!” 

8he took more steps forward, and was past 
the middle of the brook, when a treacherous 
stone slipped. Then she paused in a most un- 
comfortable position, for she was afraid to 
trust her other foot on the stone in advance of 
her. 

Mr. Washburn hurried toward her, saying, 

“Hold out your parasol—take care!” 

In his eagerness, he poised himself on one 
foot, and went souse (it’s the only word) into 
a hole, and was drenched to his knees; whereat 
Tom shouted, and then felt afraid of his 
brother’s ire. 

Robert got out of the hole and went in on 
the other side, and was so far beguiled out of 
his dignity by the ridiculous plight, that he 
laughed harder than Tom. 

In the meantime, Miss Maury had great 
difficulty to keep herself from a similar bath. 
The first thing she knew, she was elevated in 
the philanthropist’s arms, and he waded ashore 
with her in composed silence. 

“I wish you had staid and minded your 
own affairs,” snapped Miss Maury, as he placed 
her on dry land. ‘You've lost me my bet.” 


remememannes 

“Come up to the house,” said he; “Tm sure 
you have wet your feet.” 

“IT hope I have,” cried she. “I hope it wil] 
give me cold and a consumption—it will be all 
your fault.” 

Then they looked at each other, and both 
burst out laughing, and felt better ‘acquainted 
than six months of ordinary intercourse could 
have made them. They walked on a short dig. 
tance, then Juliet said, 

“Tt is not exactly polite to leave the 
girls.” 

“They are coming,” Robert said, carelessly, 
« Anyway, it’s no matter.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied she; “in my 
creed it is. I have been wanting to quarré 
with you all day about just such things.” 

‘What have I done wrong?” he asked, 4 
good deal amused at being thus taken to task, 

‘‘Everything,” she replied. ‘‘You are so full 
of one idea that your life is lop-sided—that’s 
making a. wickedness out of a virtue.” 

«An example?’’ questioned he. 

“Take this morning,” said she, stopping, 
and leaning on her parasol. ‘‘Your mother 
wanted you to go and call on old Mrs. Dor 
; hamer. She has been ill, and is very fond of 
you—wants to see you; yet you would not give 
up your protest-making to go.” 

“She could wait—the suffering poor could 
not.” 

“I beg your pardon; she was the nearest 
sufferer, consequently your duty was to gratify 
her. With all your wisdom, you haven’t learned, 
that when interruptions come to your work, God 
sends them as much as he does the work; and 
they have a meaning.” 

Robert was silent. Her simple faith was 
more than a match for all his philosophy. 

“Go on,” he said, at last. 

“You start in the morning on important 
business; you aré in such a hurry that yoi 
neglect some person you meet, who needed, per 
haps, only a word of sympathy. You'd have 
obeyed the Saviour’s precepts better if you had 
let the loved scheme wait while you performed 
the duty of the moment. Great projects are in 
God’s hands; the small duties of life he leaves 
much more under our control. Neglect them} 
refuse the smile required to make the home 
circle happy—the petty sacrifice of giving up 
your books, your letters—and you may found 
hospitals, and right crying wrongs, and in God's 
eyes have failed ; because in His eyes all humat 
things are equal.” 

She stopped—laughed—blushed, but did not 





retreat from her earnestness. 
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«Jt sounds priggish, and isn’t very clear,” 
she added; ‘‘but you know what I mean.” 


Robert made no answer. They walked on. 
Most people would have suf posed him offended. 
juliet knew he was thinking. 

«You have showed me daily life in a new 
light,” he said, abruptly. ‘You make me 
gsliamed, but I am obliged to you. How does 
ithappen you have thought so deeply on such 
subjects? Young ladies usually ae 
, 4¥ou consider midges, as you did me! My 





‘dear sir, you stare so persistently at your 


mountain, that every other object appears 
dwarfish and contemptible. Girls may not be 
mountains, but they are not dwarfs on that 
account.” 

Then she completed his bewilderment by 
another elfish change. She began to sing one 
éf the opera bouffe songs, and waved her hand 
backward at Tom to join in the chorus. 

“Now you’re annoyed,” said she, looking at 
Robert; ‘‘another instance of your blindness! 
That air is full of melody—perfect in its way, 
no matter if the words are frivolous. A poem 
tay not be an epic, but it is poetry never- 
theless. An epic may be dry reading; so virtue 
can be exaggerated till it’s hideous! And now 
I've got to the end of my aphorisms! Do tell 
meif you think I look well im violet? I’ve 
always had my doubts.” 

And the learned man had to acknowledge 
that he hardly knew what violet was. 

“I expected it,” said she; “yet God made 
the different colors. It was not beneath Him; 
though you could not be frivolous enough to 
turn from your mammoth projects to study 
them.” 

With that last thrust she retired from the 
argument, and before he could resume it, had 
begun talking so pleasantly about every-day 


subjects, robing them with the charm moon- ‘ 


light does commonplace objects, that he forgot 
everything else. 

By the time they reached the house, she had 
floated round to his pet hobbies, talked so well 
about them, and understood so evidently what 
she was saying, that he was in a state of de- 
light, and actually, to Tom’s indignation, took 
her off into the library to show her plans for 
some new hospital buildings. 

She thoroughly enchanted him for two hours, 
thén she rose to go, and deliberately scratched 
him in the most ruthless manner, by her part- 
ing words. 

“Yet, after all, Mr. Washburne,”’ said she, 
“though you do live on the heights, you are 
fo better than us insects at the bottom. You 











couldn’t give up your protest to please a poor, 
sick woman, or your mother; something that is 
a& momentary pleasure comes along, you yield 
to it as easily as a butterfly of a woman, and 
actually forget all about your grand duties.” 

She left him thoroughly humiliated, stopped 
at the door, and added, 

“And being human and inconsistent makes 
you ever so much more pleasant. Do try it 
often. You'll find that the grand projects will 
get on just as well.” 

She danced off like a silly child of sixteen, 
and he felt as if he had been under the do- 
minion of an enchantress. 

So, without warning, Robert Washburne’s 
new life burst upon him. I use the word ad- 
visedly—to say a change, does not express it. 
It was a fresh, hitherto unrevealed world into 
which he entered. Straight into dream-land 
he drifted—philosopher, reformer, though he 
was; and the holiest, the most beautiful and 
precious gift that God bestowed on man, de- 
scended upon him. He loved! He was un- 
conscious at first—men like him are often as 
reticent with themselves as a young girl could 
be; but he saw the truth, finally; he knew 
that existence would be bare, in spite of tri- 
umphs, empty, in spite of duties performed, 
one-sided and incomplete, in spite of his talents, 
unless the marvelous dream held out could be 
made reality. 


, The days glided by. There was always somé 


plan of amusement on foot; there were guests, 
excursions, picnics; and Robert came out of 
his shell, allowed himself the relaxation and 
rest he needed, and was as happy as if he had 
been a humming-bird, instead of a genius. 

Mrs. Washburne and Marian were wise 
enough to keep the rest of the household from 
commenting on the change, and managed him 
so artfully, with their pretty, loving, woman’s 
craft, that he was able to believe that he ex- 
cited neither curiosity or surprise. 

He was always Miss Maury’s attendant, and 
the two had reached that stage where he could 
talk more freely to her than he had ever done 
to any human being, and be certain, not only 
of her perfectly comprehending, but of her 
giving sympathy when she considered him 
right, and understanding criticism when she 
perceived that he was in error. 

Yet even in the bewildering charm of a first 
passion, Robert Washburne, like most men who 
have long given undue prominence to one idea, 
could not get sufficiently out into the daylight 
to see clearly. He dreamed of his love, but 
his: love was to be subservient to the grgat 
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purpose of his life. This woman, whom he 
could not permit to go from him, must enter 
heart and soul into that purpose; absorb her 
own individuality therein; walk hand in hand 
with him; and, consequently, though he could 
not believe it now, he would gradually forget 
how tender the hand he held was, how easily 
tired the feet that he hurried along, and so 
sacrifice her happiness—inasmuch as a true 
woman must have allor nothing—to the schemes 
which he allowed to grow to a tyrannical, cruel 
Juggernaut, under which he would let the 
every-day comfort of their lives be crushed. 

The hour came when he let his heart speak; 
not from intention; when the conversation 
began he had no idea whither it would drift; 
yet it led him on and on, till he told his whole 
secret out. But he was a man, and he had 
lived for one idea, so he blundered atrociously. 
It was not half so much of his love he talked, 
as of her sharing his work, and of his grand 
hopes. He never knew that it all sounded 
arrogant, and almost as if he considered him- 
self condescending in allowing the woman to 
share such glories. 

She heard him through, but never looked 
up. Except that she was paler than ordinary, 
there was no sign that his words moved her in 
any way. He paused, looked wonderingly at 
her, and said quickly, 

**You don’t speak. I have mistaken. I 
Then the great heart, hidden under all, cried 
out, wildly, and only left him power to repeat 
her name. “Juliet! Juliet!” 

“IT was waiting for you to finish,” she said, 
slowly, lifting her brown eyes to his face, and 
they looked at him with a sort of cold disdain, 
though there was a weary trouble under. ‘‘ Have 
you said all that you wished ?” 

“All that I can,” he gasped. ‘‘Forgive me, 
if I have offended you.” 

‘When an honest man offers a woman his 
heart, Mr. Washburne, he pays her a tribute 
which cannot anger her.” 

“And I do offer it——” 

“T have not heard you,” she interrupted. 
“You offered me a share in your life; the 
chance to sacrifice myself to your hideous, de- 
formed sense of duty——’”’ 

Juliet! Juliet!’’ 

“I refuse to do it,” she went on, regardless 
of his speech. ‘Sir, lamawoman. The man 
I marry must love me, heart and soul——” 

“As Ido! As I do!” 

“T think I should not be wicked in my ex- 
actions,” she continued, pitilessly, ‘I would 
agi be a drawback. I should despise him, if 


” 





” 





nnnvermaeeimiis 
my love made him neglect duty; but at least, 
scorn would be mixed with pity. But when a 
man would make me his wife, and place the 
schemes of this world, no matter how noble, 
how religious, before his love, I hate him, be 
cause he is so blinded by selfishness——” 

“Juliet!” 

“TI will finish!” she exclaimed, white gg 
death, her great eyes blazing with excitement, 
‘That man takes my soul into his hands, ang 
tramples on it in his madness. Qh, sir! he 
may work, he may build, he may shield op. 
phans, save countries, but God shall call him 
to account for that one feeble soul; and all hig 
good deeds will look the more hideous from hig 
terrible sin.”’ 

“You can speak like this to me?” he said, 
sadly. 

‘‘Because it is the truth. Perhapsyou think 
you love me! You don’t know what love ig! 
How dare you ask me to sacrifice my life to 
your idol—your Joss? a monster that I loathe 
I want my happiness. God means me to haye 
it. Love only can give that.” 

‘‘No man ever offered a purer, a greater, 
Juliet.” 

‘‘ Still, you mistake. Your blindness is hope, 
less.’’ 

‘Are you like other women ?” he asked, 
drearily. ‘‘Do you want me to give up a great 
task, and dance attendance at operas. and 
balls P 

“God gives the ability to appreciate music 
and every other pleasure ; so He means them 
to be enjoyed, as much as He means work to 
be done,” she broke in. ‘*Why, the very way 
in which you misunderstand me, proves how 
mad I should be to trust my happiness in your 
hands.” 

‘You do not love me. Iam answered,” hé 





-whispered. 


‘Look here!” she cried, roused out of her 
self. ‘If a r.n, who was a hopeless drunkard, 
asked me to marry him, wouldn’t you think 
me an idiot to consent?” 

‘‘The comparison is none in this case.” 

“Excuse me! The man is a lunatic on one 
point. You, and men like you, are just as mad in 
your way. The drunkard would forget his love 
in his frenzy; beat me—outrage me, morally, 
You would forget all the sweet necessities of 
daily tenderness, and let me see that I wasnot 
heart of your heart, soul of your soul, because 
you would not crush them as you would me. I'd 
rather have my body beaten and bruised, than 
my soul stifled and chilled.” 

She arose from her chair. He sat shading 
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— 
his eyes with his hand, so worn and pallid, that 
she paused. 

«] have spoken harshly,” she said. ‘I am 
 bad-tempered woman. Forgive me. The 
time may come when you will see more elearly 
than now. If it does, you will cease to be 
angry; you will understand that such love as 
yours was an outrage. You will pardon me, 
then.” 

She was gone. Hours elapsed before Robert 
Jeft the library. When he did so, Juliet had 
departed from the house, valled away suddenly, 
bya telegram from her uncle; and everybody 
was in despair, and Marian indignant with her 
elder brother, because he manifested so little 
sorrow at their loss. 

Robert Washburne lived for his mission two 
years longer; more and more absorbed therein; 
more and more regardless of everything else. 
Then the end came. 

You will say that, like any other romancer, 
Tam forcing a:denouement. I am only following 
out ‘the law of natural retribution, whereby 
God often, mercifully, through painful disci- 
pline, sets a mind like Robert Washburne’s 
face to face with the light. 

Intense mental exertion, neglect of his physi- 
cal health, night-work, irregular hours, all 
combined to bring on Robert Washburne the 
horrible scourge which afflicts so many of the 
intellectual toilers of this generation. 

One day he did not appear at dinner. Mrs. 
Washburne went herself to call him. He was 





dared to do it. You, the clear-sighted, broad- 
souled woman, who beheld the verity so per- 
fectly, whose life I ventured to term frivolous, 
while it was so much loftier than mine, inas- 
much as it wis'regulated by the rule that faith 
in God alone can give. 

“Sitting here, a prisoner in my chair, or 
feebly moving about with my crutch, like an 
aged man, my life seems practically to have 
come to an end. I should once have thought 
so myself. I see more clearly now. I remem- 
ber the words He spoke to His Apostles, which 
alluded to ‘the death whereby He should glo- 
rify God.’ So I know that illness, suffering, 
death, may be made the means of obeying His 
will, as truly as the greatest achievements this 
world can boast. 

*“T look back, now, and I think you will not 
be angry—that you did care for me. It is 
natural to suppose—it could not be otherwise— 
that these years of silence have ended that 
feeling, even if my arrogance and selfishness 
did not kill it outright. But it is pleasant to 
me to believe that you once cared. I know 
your nobleness too well to fear that you will 
be angry. I know-that if it were not true you 
would leave me to my delusion, because it helps 
to make the days pleasant te me. 

“‘Probably, long since, some man fit to be 
your husband, has come to you with a ques- 
tion, from his soul to yours, and found a res 
sponse. I hope it may be so. I think that in 
the idea of your happiness I could forget my 


sitting in his arm-chair by the library-table, } own pain; or, at least, through the lessons you 
his head drooped, the left arm hanging help- ; first helped me to acquire, learn to make that 
lessly down, the eye and left corner of his } pain of some benefit in this life of discipline. 


mouth drawn and distorted. A glance told the 
Whole story. He had been stricken with pa- } 


ralysis! 


Weeks later he could sit up; could talk, write } 


“T find that in writing thus vaguely, I have 
not been so honest as I promised myself to be 
whenIbegan. Iknow—my mother has told me 
that you are reported to be engaged. Perhaps, 


a letter, his mind unimpaired ; but active labor, { but for that fact, I should never have written 


mental or physical, was over with him. The 
mission, which he arrogantly believed no mind 
but his could fulfill, must end, .+ be left to 
others. 

You can easily understand what the next six 
months taught Robert Washburne. He learned 
the lesson aright; and when he had done so, this 
was what he wrote to Juliet Maury, in her far- 
of Italian home. 

“I do see that you were right, and I beg 
your pardon. The brightness went out of my 


life when you left me; but you were right to 
if. I wish, for my own sake, that I could say 
I forgave you then; but it is a fit humiliation 
that I should force myself to write the exact 
I tried to hate—to despise you. I 


truth. 





this letter. Coming now, I believe you will be 
glad to receive it, and looking back kindly on 
my memory, as on that of one dead, will own 
I tried to set right the errors of my life, tried 
humbly and patiently, not in the blind arro- 
gance which animated my motives in the past. 

“So I bid you farewell, and say, God bless 
you! It may be, that hereafter you will afford 
me the sweetest moment this world could 
offer—the privilege of seeing you again. Not 
now—TI have ceased to play the Spartan—I 
could not see you now! Yet, you are not to 
picture me weak and wretched, so that your 
dear, womanly heart, so impulsive, so warm, 
in spite of its pride, may be led into remorseful 
pity for me. No human being ever did me so 
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much good as you have done. My desolate 
life would be tenfold colder if I had not the 
blessed days of that last summer to look back 
upon. 

“Some time, then, in the future, when I feel 
my last strength failing, I shall send for you, 
and yuu will come.” 

The pages ended as abruptly as they began, 
and were sent away unread. 

It was less than a month, when a letter was 
brought to Robert Washburne. He recognized 
Juliet’s writing on the envelope. When he 
opened it, this was what he read, « 

‘Once on a time, you asked me to marry 
you, and I refused. You did not then know 
what love was—soI did right. But I refused 
you, with hot, bitter words, and then I[ was 
unwomanly, because I knew at the time you 


sinned unwittingly. I recognized in you a: 


man who possessed nobler qualities than any 
I had ever met; but I saw, too, that only 
wretchedness could await me in accepting a 
share in your life. 

‘* My friend, I loved you then. Icould never 
have been so angry, otherwise. I have loved 
you since. I love you now. I refused you. I 
now offer you a triamph, if you wished to seize 
it; for I ask. you to marry me, . What shall 
you answer? 

“You will believe I do this from pity, You 
overrate me so much that you will think I am 
prompted by some heroic idea of self-sacrifice. 
I do not know if I should be capable of it; but 
I know it would be wicked: so I should not 
attempt it. God does not give us our lives 








nnennnge 
with the privilege of ruining thém bys mig. 
taken sense of duty, any more than by Suicide, 

“I love you--reason enough! Yon kaoy 
what love is now; that was your only lack in 
my eyes. Heart of your heart, soul of your 
soul—you would make me that, now. Thys 
regarded, misfortune, illness, has nothing to 
do with the matter. If I had married you, 
ago, I. should be by you It is my place, jug 
the same, and I claim it. Other women might 
hesitate, I cannot tell; I may be unwomanly, 
but I fail to see it. I have no more hesitation 
in writing that I must come to you, than] 
should have if I were your wife, writing after 
a long, unavoidable absence, to say that my 
heart yearned to see you, and forget all the 
weary years of separation with the first glance 
of your dear eyes, the first touch of your dear 
hand. 

‘IT am in America. I am near at hand. Cg) 
me, and I shall come.” 

He only thought that meant he was to write, 
Involuntarily his lips framed aloud the word, 

“Juliet! Juliet!” 

The door opened, and in an instant she was 
kneeling at his feet, her arms about his neck. 

There was no possibility of fear or doubt for 
him as to the right of accepting her sacrifige, 
if claiming her happiness could be that. 

Have I told you enough? Not quite; though 
you will say it is only more of my romaneg, 
Four years after their marriage, Robert Wash- 
burne began to recover his health, and to-day 
he is as well and strong as you or I; and Marsh- 
lands is the happiest home I know. 
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Dw his dark eyes turn to mine, 
As we trod the mazy dance, 
With a love that shone divine? 
Did I blush beneath his glance? © 
My heart beat wild with rapture sweet, 
My soul seemed in a trance. 


Did they miss us from the room, 
When we stole’ out ‘neath the sky? 

In the dim night’s dusky gloom, 
Where the dewy roses sigh? 

In all that gayly, brilliant throng, 
Was one so blest as 1? 


Did I lend a willing ear 
While he whispered, soft and low? 
Did I hold the wooer dear? 
Do you think I answered “ No?” 
The earth was flushed with beauty rare, 
Life wore a golden glow. 





Was it heart that spoke to heart? 
Was it soul that clung to soul? 

Is there aught our lives te part? 
Can the waves between us roll? 

The love we cherish, full of strength, 
Will spurn all weak control. 


We have tasted bliss supreme ; 
Shall we feel the piercing blast, 
When we wake from this bright dream 
To a world uf woe at last? 
No shadow dark can dim our faith, 
No grief blot out the past, 


He has claimed me all his own, 
We are bound by solemn ties: 
When this first, sweet joy has flown, 
Do you think a cloud will rise? 
True love will make our happy home 
An earthly Paradise. 
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JENNY TRACY’S 





FIRST GERMAN. 





BY JOHN JACKSON. 





“On, aunty! if I shouldn’t have ao partner, 
I don’t know what I should do!” exelaimed 
Jenny Tracy, as she sat on the floor in her 
chamber, her hair in crimping-pins, regarding 
with anxious eyes her first ball-dress, as it lay 
upon the bed. 

“Now don’t worry yourself about a partner,” 
replied her aunt, energetically twitching her 
needle back and forth, as she sewed the last 
hook upon one of the numerous skirts which 
was to help make her niece’s evening toilet; 
«J don’t think there’s any danger but that 
you'll have one.” 

«But I de think there is danger—real danger! 
There’s Jack Storrow and Frank Atherton, 
poth asked me a week ago, but we girls all 
made a solemn compact that we would not en- 
gage ourselves more than a day in advance, 
and so I had to lose those two splendid chances 


- just for that promise. Here it is three o’clock, 


and I haven’t got a partner yet—and I know 
every one will be engaged. I declare, if no 
one asks me, I’ll come straight home; say I’ve 
gota headache, or something or other. I don't 
think I could endure being a ‘wall-flower’ at 
my first German. Oh, aunty! wouldn’t it be 
Areadful?” 

‘“‘Horrible!’’ dryly replied her aunt, who was 
used to Jenny’s excitable outbursts, and always 
met them with the utmost calmness. ‘I don’t 
know but what, if I were you, I should be 
almost tempted to stay at home rather than run 
the risk.” 

“Now, auntie, you don't really mean it? 
No, I know you don’t. But, seriously, you 
can’t appreciate how I should feel, to have the 
older set smile calmly down upon me, and I 
without—— Hark! there’s the door-bell! If 
it should be some one for me!” and Jenny 
sprang up, and running into the entry, stood 
leaning over the bannisters while the servant- 
girl opened the door. 

“Oh, auntie!’ she whispered, dancing up 
‘and down, and clapping her hands noiselessly, 

‘tit is a bouquet! As sure as you're alive, it’s 
@ bouquet. | Quick, Biddy, give it to me! Is 
the boy waiting?” 

Jenny hastily tore open the note which ac- 
Tompanied the flowers, and read it aloud to her 
aunt, who stood smiling beside her with the 





bouquet in her hand, from which the paper had 
not yet been removed. 

“Mr. Holland presents his compliments to 
Miss Traey, and begs her acceptance of the 
accompanying bouquet, and also solicits her 
hand for the German this evening.” 

‘Ralph Holland, aunty! Ralph Holland! 
The very best dancer here! It’s too elegant 
for anything in this world! Let me take the 
paper off the bouquet. Isn’t it exquisite? Tea- 
roses, heliotrope! Oh, delicious! But, now, I 
must write my answer;’”’ and she fluttered 
across the room to her writing-desk. ‘What 
shall I say? ‘Miss Tracy presents her com- 
pliments, and No, that is just like his. 
‘Miss Tracy accepts with pleasure Mr. Hol- 
land’s invitation for the German, and thanks 
him sincerely for his exquisite bouquet.’ How 
is that auntie? I shall probably spoil half-a- 
dozen sheets of paper before I get it right.’ 

Mrs. Wilson put the flowers in water, and in 
a much shorter time than ceuld have been ex- 
pected, considering the portentousness of the 
event, the note was written and dispatched— 
and Jenny threw herself on the lounge with a 
sigh of perfect satisfaction. : 

“Now, child, I hope you'll go to sleep,” said 
Mrs. Wilson, as she drew down the curtains, 
and threw a shawl over Jenny. ‘Will you 
come to tea, or shall I send something up to 
you?” 

“Send something up to me, auntie—that’s a 
dear. There’s no danger of my going to sleen, 
but I shan’t dress my hair until the very last 
minute; and, of course, I can’t go to the supper- 
table with it up in crimping-pins.” 

‘«But you must be sure and be ready in time. 
Mrs. Stoughton will be here punctually at half- 
past eight, and you must not keep her waiting 
this cold night. A pretty chaperone she is, I 
must confess; just about as steady as you are 
yourself. Iam thankful John Reed is going, 
my mind will be easier abqut you.” 

“John Reed!” exclaimed Jenny, impatiently. 
**I do wish you wouldn’t always bring in John 
Reed! I don’t see what he wants to go for at 
all. He never dances; and he’d be much more 
at home down stairs with his books and papers 
than he ever will be in a ball-room. He is too 
old for Germans.” 
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“Too old for Germans!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilson, bristling in defence of her favorite. 
«TI declare, I believe these young college sprigs 
would like to drive everybody out of society 
but just their own set. But if you call him too 
old, I should like to know what you think of 
Ben Ramsay, a superanuated old bachelor, who 
has beaued every generation since I was a girl, 
and will probably waltz with you to-night, 
He’s old enough to be John Reed’s father.” 

“Oh! Mr. Ramsay’s an established fact; 
Branton couldn’t have a German without him; 
but John Reed is quite another man.”’ 

«Yes, I should say he was,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘quite another man. I can tell you 
one thing, Miss Jenny, John Reed’s little finger 
has got more sense in it than the heads ofall 
your scatter-brained students put together.” 

“Aunty, if you say anything more about 
John Reed, I shall hate the sight of him. He’s 
a very good, wise man, I’ve no doubt; but I don’t 
think I like your very good men; at any rate, 
they are out of place ata German. Don’t ex- 
pect me to worship your idol, auntie dear, and 
please shut the door, and leave me in peace.” 

Mrs. Wilson retired in virtuous indignation, 
and Jenny closed her eyes, not to sleep, but to 
dream those delicious day-dreams which come 
only to a girl of eighteen. 

Jenny Tracy was an orphan and an heiress. 
Both her parents died when she was too young 
to realize their loss; and she had lived, ever 
since she was a baby, with her widowed aunt, 
who, being childless herself, idolized her niece, 
and allowed herself to be affectionately tyran- 
nized over by that young woman from morning 
until night. 

The family of Mrs. Wilson consisted of her- 
self, Jenny, and the John Reed before men- 
tioned. The latter was a bachelor of about 
thirty, a thoroughly honest, straightforward, 
intelligent man, devoted to his books, and 
supporting himself entirely by his pen, and 
the tutorship of those students who were often 
sent to Brenton to rusticate. Mrs. Wilson 
looked upon him as a model man in every re- 
spect, and was constantly holding him up to 
Jenny’s many admirers, who mostly all be- 
longed to that class of young men who glory 
in button-hole bouquets, velveteen coats, and 
waxed mustaches. 

A few hours later, Jenny Tracy fluttered down 
stairs looking like a little fairy, in her fleecy 
dress of white tarlatan, trimmed with rose-buds 
and forget-me-nots; the same delicate flowers 
in her hair.. Her aunt followed her, loaded 
with wraps of various descriptions. 


mini 
John Reed sat in his evening-dress, reading 


the paper; he laid it aside as Jenny came in, 
and remarked, ‘Well, Miss Jenny, you are 
very punctual; you look very nice, indeed,” 

Jenny gave a little impatient toss of her head, 
but made no reply. ‘Very nice, indeed,” she 
quoted to herself; ‘as if I didn’t look that 
every day of my life. I don’t believe he knows 
but what I have got on my morning-dresgs!” 

‘“‘Now, Biddy,’’ said Mrs. Wilson, to that 
admiring handmaid, who stood with both hands 
on her hips, gazing at Jenny with perfect de 
light. ‘Now, Biddy, put on Miss. Jenny’s 
rubbers.” 

‘Oh, auntie!” cried Jenny, ‘‘I can’t wear 
rubbers—they’ll be sure to stain my boots; 
besides, I couldn’t get them on over these high 
heels; and there really is no need of them, for 
it’s only a step to the carriage.” 

“Now, Jenny Tracy, [ will be firm in some 
things. You are not going out to-night in those 
thin boots with nothing over them. Biddy, run 
up to my room and bring me down my knit 
shoes. They’ll keep her feet nice and warm,” 

Jenny remonstrated, but in vain; Biddy 
came in with the shoes, and her aunt peremp- 
torily ordered Jenny to put out her foot, 

“There, John, I just want you to look at 
that boot,”’ cried Mrs. Wilson. ‘Did you ever 
see such a heel? If she doesn’t break her 
neck, or sprain her ankle before morning, I 
shall be surprised.” 

Jenny laughed, and looked down compla- 
cently at the little foot in its blue-kid boot, 
with its silver heel nearly two inches high. 

John Reed looked down at the little foot too; 
but he only remarked, 

“Oh! I suppose Miss Jenny knows how to 
manage them.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Wilson, as she wrapped 
Jenny up in a thick, blue opera-cloak, ‘all I 
can say is, that if anything does happen ta het, 
I want you to look out for her, John.” 

“«Indeed, auntie, Mr. Reed need not trouble 
himself about me at all; you seem to forget 
that I have a chaperone.” 

*‘Don’t be disturbed, Miss Jenny,” said Mr. 
Reed, with the utmost composure, ‘+I promise 
not to come near you during the evening, unless 
you especially request it.’ 

Jeuny made no reply, but thought to herself 
that there would be mo danger of her calling 
on him for any ball-room attentions. .At that 
moment the sound of a carriage stopping at the 
gate was heard, and Jenny hurried out while 
her aunt stood in the hall holding the door 





open. 
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“Now don't sit up for her, Mrs. Wilson,” 


called out pretty Mrs. Stoughton, from the 

jnside of the carriage, “for there’s no knowing 

when we shall be home. Mr. Reed, won't you 
jn with us? There’s plenty of room.” 

«No, I thank you, Mrs. Stoughton; I’ve 
too much respect for Miss Jenny’s tarlatan to 
yun the risk of crushing it, to say nothing of 
your own dress.”’ 

“So,” thought Jenny, to herself. as John 
Reed shut the carriage-door, and walked away, 
«he did notice what I had on, after all, even 
ifhe did think I looked only very nice.” 

Who can portray the delights of a ball-room 
for those to whom youth has not lost all its 
freshness? The few moments of preparation 
jn the dressing-room, when ail is excitement, 
is of itself a perfect study to a qniet observer ; 
the greetings for each fresh arrival; the side- 
glances as strangers throw aside their cloaks, 
displaying the gorgeousness of their apparel 
to the critical eyes of the residents; the appa- 
rent unconsciousness of all the young women 
that manly forms in’ swallow-tails and light 
kids are hovering just outside the sacred pre- 
cincts, waiting to pounce upon the fair ones as 
they issue forth ; the complacent looks of the 
matrons, as they gaze about them, each one 
perfectly confident that her daughter will bear 
away the palm; all form a picture which one 
may look upon and enjoy, even if not par- 
ticipating in the gayety oneself. With flushed 
eheeks, bright eyes, and quickly-beating heart, 
under the charge of Mrs. Stoughton, Jenny 
made her appearance in the hall. Although 
many ladies were there before her, Jenny was 
hardly ‘inside the-door, when she was com- 
pletely surrounded by a group of admirers; 
and if she had been without a partner for the 
German, all her anxiety would have been im- 
mediately set at rest, for many were the solici- 
tations for her hand. 

Ralph Holland at once claimed her, and in- 
formed her that he had been asked to lead. 

Oh, joy inexpressible! to lead at her first 
iorman, with several of that ‘‘older set’’ look- 
ng on, all of them splendid dancers! It was 
ilmost too much. 

When the German commenced, Jenny’s cup 
of pleasure was full tothe brim. An exquisite 
bouquet; a new dress, with a train that hung to 
perfection; blue kid-boots, with silver heels+ 
four-buttoned gloves; and the best partner in 
the room. Could any one ask for more? 

Jenny thought not. She was radiant with 
happiness. Honors flowed in on her so fast, 
that she had a little heap of them on the seat¢ 

Vou. LIX.—28 





behind her. She danced every turn, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that half the girls in 
the room were envying her the possession of 
Ralph Holland. 

Ralph Holland, the beau, par excellence, of 
Branton, with his tall figure, light hair, curling 
mustache, and exquisitely-fitting coat and boots, 
to say nothing of his pleasant specches! Oh, 
how many of them he favored Jenny with that 
night! 

Jenny was too excited to realize how very 
silly they were, or how seldom any one ever 
heard anything else from his lips, although 
they did sometimes bring the color to her 
cheeks, rather uncomfortably ; and she could 
not help knowing that he had said the same 
things, with slight variations, to half a dozen 
of her acquaintances. 

Only once did she think of Mr. Reed. Then 
she saw him sitting on one of the back rows of 
seats, talking with the mother of one of the 
young men, whom he was trying his best to 
have ready for the next examination at Har- 
vard, and apparently quite oblivious to the 
white tarlatan, or blue kid-boots. 

But there is no gold without its alloy; and 
so poor Jenny found. She was trying the new 
step with Ralph Holland, before the admiring 
eyes of half the room, when in attempting the 
reverse, she made a misstep—one of those 
treacherous heels turned under her; and be- 
fore Ralph Holland could prevent it, she 
dropped at his feet, with a suppressed cry of 
pain. Instantly she was surrounded with a 
group of ladies and gentlemen; the latter all 
extending their hands at once to help her to 
rise. Suffering, as she was, the ludicrousness 
of the scene struck her with such force, that 
she could not help laughing, asshesaid, *‘ Thank 
you; but I think one will be enough;” and she 
put her hand in Ralph Helland’s, and attempted 
to get up; but it was in vain, for almost faint- 
ing, she sank back, while Mrs. Stoughton 
knelt and supported her. 

“T think I thave sprained my ankle,” she 
said, faintly. ‘*What shall I do?” 

“Don’t you think you can possibly get up, 
dear?’ asked Mrs. Stoughton. ‘Don’t try te * 
step on that foot.” 

«It’s no use, I can’t doit. I wish some one 
would ask Mr. Reed to come here.” 

Immediately three zealous youths rushed for 
Mr. Reed, who instantly rose, and walked 
quickly across the fhpor. 

**What is it, Miss Jenny? 
yourself?” 

‘I bave sprained my ankle, 


Have you hurt 


she said, 
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looking up at him, piteously. 
Ido?” 

For answer, John Reed stooped, and took 
the little figure in his arms, and bore it off te 
the dressing-room, followed by Mrs. Stoughton, 
leaving the young men to exchange significant 
glances, and secretly wish they had had the 
courage to do the same thing. 


In the dressing-room, Mrs, Stoughton got off 


Jenny’s boot, by cutting away all the buttons, 
and wrapped her up in her cloak, while Ralph 
Holland, who had come to the doorway, ran 
for a carriage; but Jenny would not allow her 
chaperone to. leave the bull at that hour, say- 
ing she would go home with Mr. Reed. Then, 
suddenly remembering that she had not asked 
that gentleman if he would go with her, the 
color rushed to her pale cheeks, and she looked 
up at him in great confusion, as she said, 
“That is, if he is willing to leave on my ac- 
count.” 

“Certainly, Miss Jenny,’’ said John Reed. 
“You know I promised to be ready when you 
needed me. The carriage is here. Put your 
hand on my shoulder, so. You are as light, as 
light as a feather.” 

“Good-night, Miss Jenny,” said Ralph Hol- 
land, as Mr. Reed deposited her safely in the 
earringe. ‘*May I call to-morrow, and see how 
you are?” 

“Yes; if you like,” said Jenny, rather faintly. 
“But I am afraid I shan’t be able to see you.” 

“Don’t predict anything as sad as that,” 
answered Ralph, in as touching a tone as he 
dared use, with John Reed sitting by to hear. 
Then he shut the door, and went back to the 
ball-room, inwardly storming at himself for 
playing second actor in a scene, where, if he 
had only had a little forethought and decision, 
he might have shone as the leading actor. 

When the carriage stopped at the house, good 
Mrs. Wilson came hurrying to the door, in 
dressing-gown and night-cap, wondering what 
had brought Jenny home so early, and horri- 
fied when she found that her prediction in re- 
gard to those heels had proved only too true. 

The next day Ralph Holland called; but 
Jenny could not leave her room. He soon fol- 
lowed up his call with ancther, leaving at the 
door a bouquet and delicately-perfumed note. 
Jenny received the flowers with a smile; but 


‘when she had read the note, she tore it up and 


threw it into the fire, exclaiming, under her 
breath—*‘trash!” 

“Trash!” said aunt Wilson; “and from 
Ralph Holland? Why, it isn’t a week since 


you danced with delight, because he sent you 


“What shall ; 


tt oo 
a bouquet and a note; and now, when he dogg 
{ the same thing, you turn up your nose.” 
“The other was just a polite note, such ag 
{any one might write; but this was—pshaw!” 
And Jenny tossed her head and trotted her 
well foot, impatiently. 

Suddenly, she spoke again, “I must say, 
auntie, that if Ralph Holland does write silly 
notes, he shows a great deal more interest in 
me than a certain gentleman living in the same 
house with me. Ze has never had the politeness 
to inquire how I was.” 

‘*No such thing,” replied Mrs. Wilson, stop- 
ping to pick up a stitch. “That is, if you mean 
John Reed; and as he is the only gentleman 
living in the same house with you, it is fair to 
; Suppose you do: he has inquired for you two 

or three times a day ever since your accident,” 
“Then why did not you tell me so?” 
“Why, my dear. child,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
very demurely, “I supposed it was a matter 
of indifference to you whether he asked for 
you or not.”’ 

‘‘Of course, I don’t care, particularly, whether 
John Reed does ask for me or not,’ said Jenny, 
turning away her head, and speaking very fast, 
*¢ But still, when I’m cooped-up here, while all 
{the other girls are having such splendid times, 
it’s very natural that I should like to know if 
my friends inquire for me.” 

“Well, as I say, he has inquired for you very 
often; and even offered to carry you up and 
down stairs, if you would like to have him; 
but, of course, I knew you wouldn't.” 

“Why, auntie? You know he brought me 
up the night of the German.” 

“Yes; I know he did,” replied Mrs. Wilson, 
still knitting; ‘*but then you could not help 
yourself. Now, I supposed, you would not 
think of such a thing.” 

“It’s yery stupid staying up here, auntie, 
Particularly in the evening, you know.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, 1’m sure, 
for the compliment,” said Mrs, Wilson. “I 
believe I've sat with you every night that none 
of the girls have been in.” 

“Now, auntie; you know I did'nt mean any- 
thing unkind,” remonstrated Jenny. ‘+ But it 
is so pleasant in the parlor. Do you think Mr. 
Reed would think it very strange if you asked 
him to carry me down ?” 

*‘ We'll soon find out.” And Mrs. Wilson got 
up, and opened the door, smiling to herself as 
she went to the head of the stairs, and called, 
‘John, come up here? Jenny wants you.” 

















“Oh, auntie!” called out Jenny. ‘ You ask 
him for me, please ?” 
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But John Reed sprang up the stairs, two 
steps at a time, and in a moment stood at 
Jenny’s door, saying, ‘‘Ifow are you, Miss 
Jeony? What can I do for you?” 

«] wanted to ask you if you could that 
is, if you would think it very strange,” stam- 
mered Jenny, in confusion, “if I should ask 
you to carry me down stairs ?” 

John Reed laughed. “Think it strange? 
Why, no, indeed! That is what I have wanted 
to do ever since you have been laid up, only 
your aunt suid you would not let me.” 

Ina few moments Jenny was safely deposited 
on the sofa in the front parlor, in front of a 
blazing wood-fire. 

“Qh, how nice this is!”’ she exclaimed, look- 
ing about her. “TI thank you, ever so much, 
for bringing me down, Mr. Reed.” 

“Well, now that you are here, what can I do 
to amuse you?” \ 

“Won't you, please,” said Jenny, in the tone 
of ene asking a great favor, ‘read me some- 
thing you have written, not yet published?” 

It was now Jolin Reed’s turn to look con- 
fused; for he was a very modest man, not much 
given to parading his own writings; but he 





took up a manuscript, that lay on the table near 
where he had been sitting, and without any 
direumlocution, commenced to read aloud. 

The next day Joha Reed was called away on 
business; and for another week Jenny was 
obliged to stay in her own room. If she had 
found the first week tedious, she found the 
second weck doubly so. At first, she thought 
she only missed the change of going down 
stairs; then she came to the conclusion that it 
was the reading she wanted; so she sent tothe 
library for a very exciting novel, but it did not 
excite or interest her inthe least. At last, she 
sent Bidly to bring her a pile of the Maga- 
rines, for which Mr. Reed wrote, although she 
had never looked into them before. She read 
allthe articles, signed J. R, by stealth; hiding 
the books, for some unexplainable reason, un- 
der the lounge, as soon as she heard her aunt 
approaching. 


At last, John Reed came back. It was just 





at twilight when he arrived—before the gas 
was lighted, Jenny heard him taking off his 
overcoat in the hall, and wondered if he would 
ask for her. Yes; sure enough. The first 
thing, after his affectionate greeting with Mrs. 
Wilson, he said, “‘ How is Miss Jenny? I won- 
der if she wouldn’t like to have me bring her 
down to tea?” 

“I’ve no doubt she would,” answerea Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘I'll go up and tell her you've come.” 

Happily for Miss Jenny, the friendly twi- 
light hid the blushes that the sound of John 
Reed’s voice had called up; but when the gen- 
tleman himself made his appearance, saying, 
‘*Miss Jenny, I am back to take you down 
agaid,” she could not utter a word, although 
she could have bitten her tongue out for not 
being able to speak. 

As Jolin Reed reached the par'or-sofa, he 
glanced over his shoulder to see if Mrs. Wilson 
was there. No; there was no one behind him. 
So, then he put Jenny down. [Te still kept his 
arms around her, and said, very seriously, 

“Jenny, the night of your first German, I 
promised not to go near you unless you wished 
it. Now, if you say so, I promise never to go 
away from you. Which shall it be—go, or 
stay ?” 

Poor Jenny blushed and trembled, in the twi- 
light; but she found her voice at last, although 
it was a very weak little voice that whispered, 

“Stay, John!” 

The clock ticked, and the fire blazed and 
crackled, and the twilight deepened into night, 
but not another word was spoken, until aunt 
Wilson bustled in, exclaiming, “‘ Well, I de- 
clare! if you two people aren’t sitting here in 
the dark, about as sociable as two dummies! 
Let’s have a liti.e light on the subject.” And 
she turned up vue gas, thereby discovering a 
very interesting tableau. 

‘“‘Humph!” she exclaimed, as she went up 
and kissed her niece. ‘So, it seems, I didn’t 
keep out of the way for nothing. And so, Mise 
Jenny, you've concluded that if Ralph Hollang 
is a good partner for a German, John Reed it 
a better one for life.” 
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Yes! we made him a grave, where the pine-boughs wave, 
And so sadly the nizh-winds moan 

Throuhg the dark ‘ning ‘shade, where our loved one is laid, 
And so sweetly is slecping alone. 

Itwas sad, ther, at eve, when we knew we must leave 
Our darling alone with the willow; 


And we breathed a.fénd prayer, for the kind angel's care, 
To watch o'er our loved one’s lone pillow. 

And We long for the time, when the church-bells’ chime, 
Shall tell that our spirits have gone 

Where morning's bright beam, doth on Paradise gleam, 
And our loved one no more is alone. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue house looked, outside, like a nest of 
comfort—an impression never lost in gaining 
the interior. - I do not know a man who says, 
**my wife,’ with looks of greater pride, than 


- did Dr. Athol; nor a woman who, more com- 


pletely than Mrs. Athol, justifies such feeling. 

Harry was a darling boy, especially to his 

mother; because, already, at ten, he had begun 
to show traits, like his father’s, of intellectual 
ability, of love of study, of nature, and of con- 
sideration toward herself. But it must be said 
that there was no end to the torment he at 
times inflicted on his bright-eyed, hot-tempered 
little sister, Sophia, two years younger than 
himself; while, at other times, you should have 
seen him running to put himself between her 
and every ‘‘cow with crumpled horn”—she 
':iud no fear or trembling before any other; 
iow he watched and guarded against the soil- 
ing of her white apron, or the advent of harm 
:o her glossy slippers, or her curls; how he 
cont down before her, brushed, and worked 
vith both his plump hands, trying to remove 
‘he disorder even to the lust vestige, saying, 
-- You are a naughty girl to do this.” 

«¢ Ain’t naughty girl,” she one day answered, 
her hand jamming his hat down over his eyes. 

‘‘Yes, you are.. Mamma put these on clean 
a little while ago. You're naughty.” 

‘I den’t care; you're a turtle.” 

«I’m not a turtle, I’m a boy.” 

«Mo, you’re not a boy, you’re a turtle.” 

“‘T tell you I'm not a turtle. DoI draw my 
head down into my stomach?” 

Even this did not daunt Sophia. «Yes, you 
do,” she said; “I’ve seen you a good many 
times.” 

‘*Oa, what a story!” 

««Well, I have—I know I have; I remember.” 

And seeing a bright bu terfly light on a 
neighboring rose, off she ran te catch it. By- 
the-by, the child caught some very beautiful 
specimens of butterflies, bugs and moths; 
caught them so deftly between the taper fingers, 
held them so carefully in the knowing palms, 
tunt she could almost always consign them to 
ler father’s care with not a wing notched or. 
so far as one could see, with not a spec of tle 
gold, or silver, or bronze, or purple brusheil 

9 


away. Some of the loveliest—and the reader 
may believe—most tenderly-prized things in 
the doctor’s whole fine collection, were brought 
to him by this same little, wild, knowing 
daughter. 

One had just been caught. She hastened 
with it, tipping her forehead to escape the 
great rain-drops; the doctor was patting her 
shoulder and praising her; her eyes were shin- 
ing; Harry was bringing mamma in from the 
supper-room, to see, when a sfroke of God’s 
lightning out of that beautiful shower, laid the 
faithful wife and mother, faithful conserver of 
all sweet home-delights, dead-at her boy’s side, 
and before her husband and little daughter's 
eyes. The two last-named were benumbed by 
the shock. Jarry was prostrated and made 
insensible. 

But they all recovered full soon enough, 
**Full soon enough!’’ the doctor kept moaning 
within his aching breast, as, having with difii- 
culty crawled to his wife’s side, he held her in 
his arms, and tried to bring back life to her, 

But they were obliged to bury her. And 
through those days of preparation, when so 
many hurried feet were going about where her 
quiet ones had ever been, and she lay lovely 
as a bride, no one saw tears on Harry’s face, 
any more than one saw them on his father’s; 





one only saw how inward sobbing caught him 
and shook him, whenever the thoughts of her 
came. 

As for little Sophia, she appeared before one 
and another with large, troubled eyes, that 
made innumerable inquiries, although her lips 
made not one, save of Harry. With him she 
approached the subject with whispering and 
great awe, and with her slender fingers tremb- 
ling, as they locked themselves with his. 

‘‘«What—what are they doing with mamma, 
do you know ?”’ she asked. 

‘*No,”’ he replied, the word borne upward 








on his swelling heart. “But I wish they were 
all of them dead—all but mamma and papa, 
and you and I, and she was alive. If she 
was alive, I would—I know what I’d do—I 
would ” and for a moment, imagination, 








strong, like all his powers, bore him away from 
what was real, and he saw her alive, smiling, 
and moving about, and said, “I know; I 
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—— 
would——” but the fire, on which the boy was ; nor ark of safety awaited her anywhere but in 


about to lay his loving sacrifices, went speedily | her mother’s grave. And few of us, at any 
out; and he could only draw Sophia a little age, long for a thing as she sometimes longed, 
closer, put one arm about her, and with parched ; to make her way down there and go to sleep, 
lips say, ‘‘I will be as good as I can to you ; and sleep until papa and Harry came. 








after this, Sophia. Nobody shall see me plague} In his other mood, he was odious to her 
you any more, now she ”” now she is gone, } pure nature; yet, having not only him but his 
he meant. mother, whose ruined favorite he was, to offend 
if she showed her repugnance, she kept it in 

CHAPTER Il. abeyance as far as she was able. Sometimes 


Hz had, however, only brief space for the } She was so angry as to risk consequences, and 
fulfillment or the breaking of his werd. It} then she saw what fiery gleams her aunt’s eyes 
was at the time when the war of the Oriente } had the power of emitting; heard the stinging 
was taking such features as to arrest the atten- } words that came to mingle with her cousin’s 
tion of the world; and the doctor, selling to his } mocking ones. 
brother-in-law, Deacon Hathaway, the house ‘‘Where’s handsome Sophi?” he would say, 
and garden he could no longer bear to inhabit, coming in. ‘ Where’s handsome Sophi?” trot- 
even to see, placed the tender Sophia under ting round, looking behind doors, in the pas- 
his guardianship, under his sister’s care; in ; 828°; under the table and sofa. ‘* Where is she, 
all he did and said, leaving about his mouth, Mrs. Deacon Hathaway? Blast her! where is 
his eyes, the broken-hearted look most of us she, mother? Where is she, Mrs. Peters?” 
but too well remember having seen in one that} His mether did notknow. Mrs Peters, busy 
we loved. with her cloth-laying, made no reply; and the 

One of the things Sophia never forgot, never } Young man went on extending hissearch. They 
will forget, was being so tenderly undressed could hear the bang and clang of his footsteps, 
and covered in her cot in his chamber, the } 82d of doors opened and shut, in the distant 
night before he went away, and waking in the and more distant rooms. 
morning in his arms, he weeping and shaken. This time, the time, that is, of which we are 

He took Harry with him, to leave him with } thinking, he did not find her. She was at the 
another sister, the wife of a dissenting minister house of Mrs Bedell, one of the dearest friends 
in London. her mother had had; was at that lady’s feet, 

Through Baron Stoeckel, at the time minister } Where she had sunk on coming in, moaning, 
from Russia to this country, ihe doctor had re- } ‘If it wasn’t for you, mother Bedell, I should 
ceived appointment as surgeon in the Russian die!” 
army—and this was his destination. 








CHAPTER IV. 
Meantime, and long before this stage of our 
CHAPTER III. story, the war had closed; and Dr. Athol, after 
Atas! alas! for most of the motherless, where- } extended travels on the Continent, had arrived 
ever they are found! Alas! for poor little ‘in England, with the intention, as he wrote to 
Sophia! A poor little waif! Well fed, of } Mrs. Hathaway, of going to London to get 
course; well clothed ; sent to school constantly; } Harry, and returning to America. But another 
but going out without a word or look of part-$ letter soon came—and it was then the moans of 
ing, coming in without a look or word of greet- § the girl were the most piteous—informing them 
ing—from her aunt, that is; her to whom it} of a change in his late plans. An exploring 
belonged to tide her lovingly through the be-; party, Dr. L , his friend, at the head, was 
reaved, tender years, with smiles, embraces, } fitting out in Cenibtiis and he was to join it. 
and all-pervading cares. He had only time for a few flying visits to 
Her uncle, although he seldom spoke to her, } Harry; ‘ And tell little Sophia,” he wrote, ‘‘to 
or, indeed, in his own house, to any one, was } think what strange stories papa will have to 
always kind toward her. This she felt, and } tell her when he comes——” 
she loved him; but, as must needs be inahouse} ‘When he writes to aunt,” said Sophia, 
like that, afar off. when she was telling Mrs. Bedell about it. 
Her cousin, James, at times sufficiently con- } «IIe says, how happy it makes him to learn, 
descending toward her, was at others a brute. ; as he says he does from her letters, that his 
When he was in the latter mood, she often } little daughter is growing up a healthy girl, a 
trembled before him, feeling that neither arm } good scholar, and that she is contented and 
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happy. Think, mother Bedell, if he knew what 
I have to bear, he would come home, and all 
his great plans would be spoiled. Or, if he 
stayed, he would be sorry for me all the time, 
and especially in the nigat’”—remembering the 
wet face and shaken frame of old. ‘And so,” 
added the heroic girl, keeping back her emo- 
tion, ‘‘he shall not know. Aunt may write all 
the letters, as she has done. O41! andl if he 
will only live, and some day come to B " 
she never said home, ‘and find me grown up, 
then,’ smiling kindly, as no loveliest dawn 
ever yet kindled upon the night—for no dawn 
in nature could by any possibility have tie 
pure radiance given her by the sweetness, the 
elevation of her spirit, the grace of her persona 
—‘‘then will he not be surprised to find me 
such a tall girl? Such a éai/ girl! Only think, 
mother Bedell! when he has all the time been 
calling me ‘little Sophia,’ his ‘little daughter,’ 
and sending such baby messages tome? This 
is one reason why I do not write to him cr 
Harry. They noue of them expect me to; but 
I should, I think, if I did not want them to sce 
it all at once with their own eyes, that Iam as 
tall as dear, dcar mamma was. You think 1 
am, Mrs. Bedell?” 

‘‘We will measure and see. She was just 
my height.” 

“T am glad.” said the girl, seeing in the 
mirror before which they were standing, that 
at last she was just as tall as her friei. 
“And you think I look like her? I ask you 
every little while,” she continued; ‘for every 
little while I grow frightened about myself, I 
am so afraid their making me angry, as they 
do, is spoiling my face, making it different from 
mamma’s, who had papa to be always pleasant 
and kind to her; never once speaking an un- 
kind word, yousay. What a home that was, 
Mrs. Bedell! What a home it was to lose! 
But now, this is the last time you shall ever 
hear me talking about it in this way. I am 
going to be a brave, happy girl, after this, 
until papa and Harry come, even if it is years 
before they come. You watch me and see.” 








CHAPTER V. 


We knew all about this exploring expedition. 
All the reading and literary world did, at the 
time. It was to trace the Nile to its source, and 
to penetrate into bai barous regions, hitherto 
untrod by civilized man. So, while there were 
mighty promptings for men possessed, like our 
doctor, of heroic natures; men who had, withal, 
like him, a sore in the heart, There were also 


risks of life and limb, of health and streagis 
The doctor did not say so, in his letters; but 
he gave minute instructions about Sophia and 
Sophia’s property; adding, ‘until I come” 
But the instructions covered several years he 
yond thetime to which tie absence of the party 
had been limited; and the unnatural Sister, ag 
she was unnatural wife, mother, protector, 
felt herself light-hearted, thinking of that 
‘‘girl,” as she almost always, in her heart, 
called Sophia, in her power—her and her for. 
tune. Her head whirled with excitement 
at the thoughts of the latter; for it should 
be Jamie’s. And, once gctting it into his 
hands—gettting her as his wiie—would got 
taucy (herself and Jamie, she meant,) make 
tuings go? Indeed they would! Indeed they 
‘vould ! 

Dut to Sophia it was more anxiety, weighing 
tons, it seemed to her, settling dowa upon her 
heartand limbs. Watching her, her aunt said, 
“This is what we get, your uncle and I, for 
the care of you all these years and years. If 
fwe went to the Nile, and siayed there till we 
died, it’s precious little you’d care about it 
But, because your father, that you've never 
seen, hardly, is going, you’re ready to die,” 

Would my readers believe that Mrs. Matha 
way studied grammar when she was young, to 
say nothing of the wiole range of sciences, 
ethics, and languages, included in ‘a course” 
at the New Hampioa Seminary? That at home 
she did nothing (when visitors were about, we 
mean,) but show off her seminary-manners and 
her bloom, and the plunges of her white hands 
upon the piauo-keys; when visitors were not 
about, to every requirement of help in the 
household affairs, saying, querulously, ‘I can't! 
I tell you, ITcan't! Let Mary do it. She don’t 
play the piano, and I do.” 


enough, seeing what in later years she had be- 
come. And those who have had opportunities 
of seeing how selfish pursuits and dispositions, 
not only ‘‘currupt good manners,” but intelli- 
gence and all greatness, will find no difficulty 
in believing the former. 

Her sister Mary, with no beauty to strike the 
beholder, but with the diligent home-ways, and 
the eye to duty, that could not fail to interest 
every considerate heart, with her useful, be 
loved reading, and now and then a term at the 
village academy; dropping her duties at the 
door in-going, taking them up at the door, com- 
ing, became oneof the soundest, best scholars, 
anywhere round. By-and-by, when she was 





through with it. all; when brother and sister 





I suppose they would believe the latter readily. 
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eee - 
were married, and the aged, beloved parents 
were laid in the ground; just then, when her 
heart was looking forth, longing, came the old 
friend she was thinking of, Joseph May, home 
from England, where, for three years, he had 
been minister of a dissenting church, profes- 
sor of a dissenting college—came to find a wife; 
tofiad her, in fact, this was the very thing he 
eame for; married her, and took her back with 
him. It was with her, as the reader knows, 
that Dr. Athol had placed his boy. And it is 
jn part on account of this connection; in part, 
because we wish to place her noble example 
beside Mrs. Hathaway's ignoble one, before our 
young readers, just beginning to tread the 
ways of woman, who, standing as they do, “at 
the parting of the way,” have before them two 
paths; one of love, duty, happiness—of certain 
happiness, if the duty and love are made cer- 
tain; another of vanity, selfishness, unrest, 
perhaps even of ruin for the soul. It is for 
this that we have stopped to tell Mrs. Grey's 
story. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tur doctor had been gone several years. At 
remote times, as he had opportunity, sending 
letters to B , when, from the English news- 
papers, as well as from letters from Mrs. Grey, 
came the intelligence that a detachment of the 
expedition, consisting of Dr. Athol, and two or 
three others, in attempting to proceed to—I have 





forgotten what place-—in a water-craft of—I for- 
get what name—was upset and drowned. Such 
was the report the rest of the party had, after 
a long search, succeeded in gathering from 
the hostile natives; and the survivors were 
under a dark cloud of sorrow for the loss they 
and the public, and the friends of the departed 
comrades had sustained. 

Will the reader believe that Mrs. Hathaway 
was jubilant over the intelligence? Sue was, 
however unnatural it may seem. Mrs. Grey’s 
letters were blotted with tears from top to 
bottom. At sight of them, Mrs. Hathaway gave 
her head a swing, and said, “Oh!” 

Poor Sophia! Doves the reader wonder that 
Harry never wrote to her? When a brother, 
or friend, from whom we have been a long time 
parted, is coming—when we hear it said in 
the joyful circle, “Here he is! He is in the 
path! Look, Susy!”—we do not look, we 
scud behind the door. Trembling with joy, we 
pull the door back close, pull in the obtruding 
skirts, and there we are, until he has embraced 
all the rest, his eyes looking about for us, as we 
knew they would—when out we come; and there 








we two are; and there is not likely soon to be 
an end to our hand-sbakings and laughter—is 
sure not to be an end to his pride in our grow- 
ing graces of womanhood, to ours in his grow- 
ing strength of manhood. We have already 
shown that Sophia had this feeling with regard 
to her father and Harry; aail have only to say, 
that Harry had it, although in a somewhat less 
enthusiastic degree, with regard to Sophia. 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘“‘Twenty thousand dollars! 
Jamie!” 

«Yes, m’m,” fiddling with his arms before 
the table where she was standing at work. 

“Twenty thousand !’’"—her eyes shining with 
an evil light. ‘And every cent of it as much 
yours as hers—more yours then hers. Yours, 
the very hour you stand up with her.” 

«Yes, m’m,” still fiddling; ‘his cap cocked 
one side on his head, his head cocked one side 
on his shoulders. ‘+ Yes, m’m..” 

«Now, Jamie’’—coming round with coaxing 
looks, to stand close by him; ** now do be steady. 
Do be a little polite to her, sometimes. Do 
make it appear that you like her, if you 
don’t—and I suppose you don’t. But carry 
yourself through to the standing-up, and the—” 
and the money, she meant—* precisely as if 
you did. Here,” taking her purse out of her 
pocket, ‘‘Here is some money. Go down to 
Concord and buy her a few beautiful things— 
a photograph-album, and—what was that new 
thing she and Mrs. Swazey were talking about ? 
That book of Whittier’s ?—* Snow-Bound’— 
illustrated, they said; get that, and give it to 
her. And give it to her just as you ought. 
You know how to do such things. A few times 
in your life—or, in thes¢ late years, I mean— 
I’ve seen you doa thing just as you ought; and 
nobody could do it better. And don’t drink, 
Jamie, while you are gone; if you do, you will 
certainly ruin everything. Do keep sober, after 
this, till it is all over with—completed. And 
afterward, too, poor boy! or you'll see your 
mother’s hair growing white long before its 
time; for she’s got nobody but you that she 
cares a straw for. It’s a fact’’—meeting the 
glance directed toward her; ‘‘so don’t do any- 
thing bad. Only Pe 

Here she was checked in her truly sincere 
admonitions, by sudden recollections of her own 
guilty conspiracy, into which she was doing 
her worst to involve him. With changed tones, 
she said, “Only, do behave as well as you ean 
toward such a high piece (one of her epithets 


Only think, 
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for Sophia,) until it is over, and you’re sure 
of her. I'll manage the rest, if you will do 
that”—the mother fast dying out of her looks, 
and the vixen coming in its stead. ‘It's well 
she don’t know anything about how much 
money she will have. If she did, I shouldn’t 
expect to do anything with her.” 

The reader shall be told why she did not 
know. Until her father’s last instructions 
came, before leaving England, it was supposed 
by them all, that, as he had so long been but 
a rolling-stone, he had gathered little moss ; 
and that her chief fortune lay in the few hun- 
dreds left of her father’s earliest investment 
for her maintenance and education. 

Mrs. Hathaway herself opened the latest in- 
structions, in her husband's absence, and with 
her own pen, in imitation of her brother's 
style, wrote at the bottom of the page, ‘‘ Sophia 
to remain in ignorance of the amount of this 
property untif she is twenty-one years of age.” 
And, thought she, it shall pass with husband 
for Dick’s writing, now and always, if he don’t 
come. If he does, I can easily manage it by 
saying to him, carelessly, ‘*My advice to hus- 
band, Dick; that is all. We never spoke about 
it; but he knew the writing, of course.” 

She had misgivings about it at times. Her 
* fears would not be wholly at rest, with all the 
resolute pattings-down she gave them, until 
the news came of the doctor’s death, then, «I 
was right,” she said; ‘and I generally am.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

We tt, the plot thickened so about our orphan, 
that on no side could her dimmed vision pene- 
trate it. Only heavenward was a clear open- 
ing to be seen; and she kept her eyes there, 


the half-score of years, had she once said, 


‘You are a good girl;” once called that houge 
‘shome,” or once met her with smiles—not 
once; on the contrary, jealous of all her ab- 
sences, she had frowned at her returns, without 
looking at her—without looking at her; (she 
could, I think, hardly have kept the savage 
frown, the savage tongue, if she had looked 
into the sweet, half-forlorn face,) she had said, 
‘You've come! Time, I think! Here; take 
these things, and put them away where they 
belong! Hang this up! Go down cellar and 
eamie has been home 
;twice, since you've been away, and looked 
round for you. There, go!” 


bring up che pears! 


But this time she went on to say, “T'ye got 
something for yon in here,” still untying the 
;parcel. ‘Bought it halfan hour ago, at Baf- 
}fum’‘s, on purpose for you.” (The miserable 
woman bought it for herself; and brought it 
} along, together with the still unopened letter, 
thinking she would have Sophia make every 
stitch of it.) ‘You need a handsome fall- 
dress,” she continued, rising to show its rich 
folds. ‘And isn’t this a beauty?” 

Sophia, wondering at the unprecedented 
mood; looking often into her aunt's face, tosee 
if the frowns did not return, answered, that it 
was very beautiful; but asked her if she did 
not want it for herself. 

“Oh, no! Or, I'll tell you!’’—her compla- 
ezncy almost overwhelming her speech—*T'll 
tell you just what we'll do. We'll put on our 
things, and goto Buffum’s, and get the rest ofthe 
piece. There is just enoug! for another dress. 
It’s all he brought up in the piece; and I'll have 
it. You shall have yours elegantly trimmed; 
and I'll have mine trimmed; and wo will go 
away, somewhere, together. It’s a long time 








longing for the beloved father and mother; 
longing sometimes for death, as the only gate } 
of hope. Only, there was dear Harry, she 
woull say, within herself, the tears starting; 
she would not like to go and leave him here 
alone. 

Coming in, one day, from a walk, she found 
her aunt sitting, absorbed in a letter, which, 
upon Sophia’s entrance, she hastily folded up 
and put aside. 

I do not believe there are many such hypo- 
erites as Mrs. Hathaway; many who, upon 
such desperate inward misgivings and quan- 
daries, can put up such a front of honest in- 
trepidity. 

This time, “You are a good girl to come 
home,” she said, smilingly, untying a parcel. 

And it is true that never once before, in all 





since we’ve been away anywhere together.” 
The miserable woman! They had never been 
away anywhere together. Sophia, therefore, 
puzzled her brain for nought, trying to remem- 
ber the time when such journey had been made. 
‘‘We’ll go to Newburyport, perhaps, to see 
cousin Blake’s folks, They have young people.” 
They went out, side-by-side, close. People 
wondered at the sight; and especially at the 
sight of Mrs. Hathaway’s smiles—sociability. 
‘Poor thing!” they said. This was in look- 
ing at the white face and grave manners of the 
girl by her side. 
But it istrue that the face, the manners, did 
revive, somewhat at once, at the unwonted 
gleam; that she walked with animation, new 
to her; spoke to those she met, with new ani- 
mation, which proved true the thing she 
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had many a time within herself said, “If she 


was only kind, it would be worth more than all 


the rest.” All the rest of the kindness she 
met in others, she meant. 

“Qh, you shan’t carry it!”—taking the par- 
eel out of her thin arms into her stout ones. 

This was at the store-door, and set Buffam 
and Gill to wondering, as all the rest of the 
village was wondering. 

“Here we are at the dressmuker’s, Let’s 
go in and do things up quick. We'll both be 
measured. We won't touch the dresses our- 
selves; we'll have them made here.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

«Don't I drive business?”’ che said, five times 
aday, with laughter, as, panting, she came in, 
threw down her parasol, sank into a seat, and 
commenced opening her purchase, before So- 
phia’s wondering eyes. It was one time, an 
elegant bonnet for Sophia; at another, an elc- 
gant parasol; at another, an elegant fan, ele- 
gant gloves—all perfectly matched; and mate- 
rial for an elegant morning-gown. And Mrs. 
Hall was there, her shears hanging at her belt ; 
her cushion pinned in front, ready, on the in- 
stant, to commence the fitting. 

In three days they were ready for the jour- 
ney; and all this time James’ name had not 
once been heard. At least, not by Sephia’s 
grateful ears; although his mother could not 
help saying to the dog, Major, when he came 
in, as if searching for him, ** He’s gone, Major. 
But, never mind, Major; he’ll come, by-and-by. 
You'll see him.” 

The truth is, James was the only one, beside 
herself, who knew anything about the letter 
Sophia saw her aunt tucking away; for, as it 
happened, the mail, that morning, was opened 
and delivered, not by the postmaster, but, in 
his absence, by a relative, visiting in his family. 
Mrs. Hathaway was there to receive hers at 
once, upon its appearance in the box; and so, 
as she did not fail to congratulate herself, no- 
thing was likely to be known, even to the post- 
master, of the arrival of such a document. 

Hurrying home with it, and the dress she 
had been buying, in the yard she came upon 
James, who, with a whip-lash, was cutting off 
the heads of her roses, heliotropes, fuchsias, 
geraniums, 

“You’re too bad, James,” she said, looking 
round on the decapitated shrubs, the bestrewn 
door-steps, and the sward. ‘IHere’s a letter— 
see!” holding it up to show him the foreign 
post-mark, ‘‘Come in. Now,” said she, after 
they had made themselves acquainted with the 





contents, and had pondered them a little, “now 
something has got to be done. I think you had 
better go away somewhere for awhile, and try 
to improve yourself; to get brushed up—you 
look so , and [ will take care of the rest. 
And, Jamie, do reform while you are gone!” 

With what a great laugh he answered her 
deprecation. 

“Oh, James!” 

“Oh, mother!’’ drooping, and in other re- 
spects mimicking her. 

“Well,” turning away, and dragging off her 
shawl, “if you will go on, you will go on; 


” 





and 

«And if you will go on, you will go on,’ he 
rejoined, still mimicking her. 

**And you will, I see plainly, and t 

“And you will, I see plainly. You’ll tell her 
five hundred lies the next two days. Your 
‘ Fire-brand,’ I mean; you'll tell her five hun- 
dred lies right off; and six hundred to them 
before they’ve been here a week. You'll do it 
so well, that you and your ‘ Fire-brand’ will be 
seen out together before two days, digging a 
hole in the garden, and it will be to bury the 
hatchet in. The people will all see you, and 
wender what it means.” 

“Oh, James!”’ 

**Oh, mother!” 

‘Here is money; get you a new coat and hat. 
You do make such work with your hats and 
caps! They, somehow, get a real rowdy look 
by the time you've worn them a day—and a 
night. Your nights are the worst thing for 
you. I wuuldn’t see her before you go. You 
don’t look fit. But do look fit by the time you 
come back. They'll be here ‘in two wecks, 
by the Persia,’’’ she added, recurring to the 
letter. ‘Be sure you keep in good company ; 
this is the main thing ; you will come back leok- 
ing better. Oh, Jamie! if you would only come 
back looking as I want you to, how proud I 
should be of you, for you were one of the hand- 
somest little boys I, or anybody, ever saw You 
will try, won’t you?” 

‘* Yes’m,’’ bowing low to her at the door that 
led to the stairs. *‘1’m o-p-h!” once more bow- 
ing low, and with a great sweep of his hand. 

Mrs. Hathaway still sat over the open letter, 
brooding, hatching her plans, when Sophia 
entered, as has already been related. 

She kept the letter from her husband, as she 
told James she would. Neither he nor the 
doctor, when he came, should know that such 
letter had reached her. 

When James, in that interview, said, «‘What 
will you do if uncle Dick asks you?” 
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“TI shall tell him I didn’t get it—I shall 
have to,” replied the wretched mother of the 
wretched son, whose undoing she was every 
hour of her life working to accomplish. 





CUAPTER X. 

ENERGETIC, healthy, used to society and jour- 
neying, no one could excel Mrs. Hathaway in 
the style and eclat with which she was able to 
carry the undertaking involving Sopha for- 
ward; and how was she graced by the charm- 
ing young creature at her side, who now, for 
the first time felt her life opening in verdure 
and bloom; felt it expanding wide in intel- 
ligence and gladness; who could frolic, giving 
animation to every circle that formed itself 
about her. , 

The Blakes were a family of large, wealthy 
connections; and these gave parties, sails, and 
drives. After the dinner at Judge Alliburton’s 
was over, they drove up to Anesbury; that 
fine, long drive, selected now by Col. Alliburton, 
of the army, the judge’s son, that our Sophia 
might see the poct Whittier’s house. She had 
the happiness of seeing not ouly the peaceful- 
looking dwelling, but the poet himself, just 
coming in from his solitary walk ; and of bring- 
ing away a leaf from one of his catalpa-trees, 
holding it with care, often looking down on 
it, unt.l the colonel, who was on the seat with 
her, offered to secure it from harm by inclosing 
it in his pocket-book. They talked of the poet 
the poor girl had so long loved. At first she 
talked tremblingly, (he, the colonel, knew so 
much, you sce,) and with heightened color; but 
soon, as she felt more and more his interest in 
all she was trying to say, out of the fire of 
enthusiasm, genius, womanly tenderness, kept 
smothered in all those years, rose light, warmth, 
a ruddy glow, to animate her; and those were 
divine things, she said, in her replies; human 
in the forms she gave, dear reader, but divine 
inspirit, madeso by the patiently-borne sorrows 
of her lifetime. 

It cannot be supposed that our schemer was 
sleeping while all others were awake to the 
sentiment growing up between Col. Alliburton 
and Sophia. She seemed indifferent. She 
wuld, for her fuse was laid; she had only to 
touch the match when the time came. 

By-and-by, at a large evening party, given by 
the Alliburtons’, when the colonel hardly left 
Sophia's side; when persons standing near Mrs. 
Hathaway, looking at the pair, said they never 
saw so fine acouple; when, if he was found out 
of Sophia’s neighborhood, young girls knotted 
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round him, telling him they believed that was 
what he had been waiting for all these years, 
that they had been trying so hard to cateh 
him; while other young girls—or, perhaps, the 
same—knotting round Sophia, told her they 
would have been spiteful, real spitefal, if any- 
body else had got him away from them; but 
they were willing she should have him; when, 
matrons, broaching the subject to Mrs. Hath- 
away, said that they had known him from a boy, 
and that he had always been as good as he could 
be—always! then she felt her old obstinacy and 
bitterness aroused, in spite of the repeated en- 
deavors she mae to hold them in check. An 
she could do, all she tried to do at last, was to 
hide them from observation, and say, placidly, 
as she fanned herself, ‘* Yes; but I really hope 
he isn’t thinking of Sophia. We shall regret 
it exceedingly if he is, for she will soon be mar- 
ried to our son. I hope she will be careful not 
to encourage anybody else—anybody. If it 
warn’t for this, Mrs. Hearwell, Mrs. Opedyke, 
nobody would be better pleased than me, if we 
could see your coajectures realized.” 

Yes; she could smile now, seeing the brown 
stu:ly into which she had thrown those ladies, 
And, especially, she could smile—how she did 
smile, and sail round the large company, the 
blandest personage there—when she saw Mrs, 
Ilearwell’s head with Flora Pierce’s, and then 
with Molly Ladd’s—these young ladies, as she 
had been told, being oll competitors for Col. 
Alliburton’s hand; when, a few minutes later, 
she saw Flora fluttering, shaking her fan before 
the gentleman’s portly figure; saw her gay 
laughter, his gay smilgs; saw Mrs. Opedyke 
before Judge Alliburton himself, in a conversa- 
tion which must, she knew, refer to his son and 
Sophia, from the thoughtful looks the old gentle- 
man directed first to one then to the other of 
these young persons. 

I never saw a statlier, blander person. But 
as she came round to where Sophia was stand- 
ing, and spoke to her, the latter could not fail 
to see gleams of the oppressive old acrimony in 
her eyes, her stiffening figure, or to hear it in 
her tones, as, directing Sophia’s attention to 
that part of the room where Col. Alliturton and 
Flora Pierce were standing, she said, ** Do you 
see that? It’s an old thing; so I’ve beer told 
just now. He is something of a flirt, I guess— 
she is, we all know; but they come round to 
each other again. I find people think they'll 
be tied at last. But then this doesn’t concern 
us, for there is Jamie at home waiting for us.” 

Leaving Sophia, after looking into her face 
for signs of the collapse she knew must be going 
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on within her and finding it, she came round, 
and drew up at Col. Alliburton’s elbow. 

“Don’t go, Miss Pierce; if you do, he will 
wish I was off, searching for the Nile and the 
Lake of the Aboon, as my brother has been.” 

Flora went, however, after having made 
them a most graceful bow. 

“A superior girl!’’ was Mrs. Methosag’ 8 
first remark, signalling, by a movement of her 
fan, that Flora was meant. ‘*We—my niece 
and I, that is—have just heard what is likely, 
sure, I suppose, to happen some day. We've 
heard,” laughing at him in a girlish manner, 
laying her fan on his arm. ‘Well, she'll 
make a capital wife for a very fine man.” 

“Who will, Mrs. Hathaway?” with a misti- 
fied look, stroking his chin. 

“She,” tipping her head in Flora’s direction. 
“She; Flora Pierce,” renewing her girlishness. 

“For whom? For what very fine man do you 
mean?” he asked, not stroking his chin, but 
with waking earnestness. 

“For Col. Alliburton,’’ again laughing, but 
disappearing speedily in the crowd, to escape 
the denial she saw he was eager to offer. 

Her next move was to go to Sophia, complain 
of a hard headache coming on, and to propose 
going immediately, apprising no one but Mrs. 
Alliburton of their intention ; leaving it to that 
lady to inform the Blakes of their departure. 
So that, by the time the colonel, disengaging 
himself from others, had got round to where, at 
starting, he had seen Sophia standing, she was 
in the dressing-room, sighing dismally, tying 
her little hood, saying within herself that she 
was “Glad to go! glad to go away!’’ saying, 
“Oh, dear! how hard this life rubs!” 

By the time he had searched through the 
rooms below, had come out into the hall, and 
to the foot of the stairs, searching, they were 
out under the quiet stars, set in the quiet sky; 
and Sophia was very quiet; was, within herself, 
saying, after the corn-law rhymer, 
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“Great God, thy will is done, 
When the soul's rivers ran 
Down the worn cheeks; 
Done when the righteous bleed ; 
When the wronged vainly plead; 
Done in the unended deed, 
When the heart breaks. 
repeating dully, as she went along, “ ‘When the 
heart breaks; when the heart breaks.’”’ 

Headache! that convenient malady, ready at 
any time to accrue to persons with organizations 
and habits like Mrs. Hathaway’s; that is ready, 
really ready, to come whenever anxiety, vexa- 
tion of an intense kind, seized her, tore her 
nerves, set her blood teaming, wasin that lady’s 
case no better after a night's tossing and groan- 
ing. Calling Sophia to her room before Tt was 
light, she, with groaning and tossing, told her 
she believed she was going to have one of her 
fevers—she must get home as soon as possible; 
they must be off by the first train, at seven 
Would she pack? Any way; no matter how, if 
she just got things into the trunks. Just leave 
ont theirtraveling-dresses. By that time Bridget 
would bestirring. She wanted a cup oftea. She 
must see Mrs. Blake; but she didn’t want to see 
anybody out of the house. (Didn't want to see 
anybody who could tell Col. Alliburton that 
they were going—this was the wretched wo- 
man’s theught.) 

Col. Alliburton, from his window, seeing them 
and their baggage driven toward the station, 
where the train was already puffing for a start, 
thinking of what Mrs. Hearewell had the even- 
ing before told him, said, ‘*She is an old hag, 
every inch of her,” meaning Mrs. Hathaway. 
Thinking of Sophia, he said nothing, but stoutly 
disbelieved Mrs. IHathaway’s story, of her en- 
gagement to that miserable rake, whom he some 
years ago encountered at Bowdoin, at which 
institution the colonel was pursuing his honor- 
able course, when James, in less than one month 
after.his entrance, was expelled for disorderly 
conduct, his contempt of rules, and his evil in- 
fluences. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Looxrne out into the night, 

From my seat the while I see, 
Now in darkness, now in light, 
Ah! the silvery clouds so bright, 

Pass between the moon and me. 
Now the earth is dark, now light, 


As the moon from out the cloud 
Comes and goes, with golden light; 


Goes and passes from my sight; 
Goes and wraps the earth in shroud. 


Thus it is with our own life, 
Guilt and sin the darkness form, 
Peace and happiness the light; 
So must we all do the right, 
Waiting for the coming morn. 
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‘«« LANGLEY is coming, to-morrow, at.last,” said 
Philip Heath. ‘What do you think he looks 
like, Queenie?” 

A fair, oval face looked up, before answer- 
ing, and the violet-eyes calmly contemplated 
the speaker. 

«I never imagined,” said Bessie Duane, who 
went by the name of Queenie, because of her 
regal head and proud face. ‘If he is agreea- 
ble, as you say, do let him be homely—I am so 
tired of Apollos. Only, I do hope he isn’t fat. 
You know [ hate fat men.” 

Everybody laughed, including Philip and his 
niece Harrie, and even hisstaid sister, Mrs. Max- 
well, in whose drawing-1com all this occurred. 





Queenie looked from one to the other in} 
} her elevated rest, she felt something twitch 


surprise. 

“Break it to me gently,” she said, closing 
her eyes with a droll look of resigned despair. 
“Is he so very fat?” 

A telegraphic signal of mysterious import 
floated from Harrie’s mirthful eyes across to 
Philip. 

‘You absurd Queenie. Mr. Langley Leavitt } 
is very tall, very thin, pale, dark-haired and} 
Byronic 

‘He is an elephant, I see,” said Bessie, ‘‘and 
you are making fun of me.” 

At this moment dinner was announced, and 
the cunversation about the expected guest 
ceased, for the time. 

Bessie Duane was spending a month with her 
cousins, the Maxwells, who lived some thirty } 
miles from New York. Philip went in to the 
. city daily to business, returning in time for a 
six o’clock dinner. Generally, Bessie and Har- 
rie were dressed and waiting for him when he 
arrived. But, on the day Mr. Leavitt was ex- 
pected, they were behind time for once. Bessie 
was just dress 
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d, and taking a last look in the 
glass, when tas waisils of the approaching train 
was heard. *- Dear,” she criel, ‘there isn’t 
a minute to lo-e, but T must have one of those 
and } 
gathering her white draperies about her, she 
hurried away, down tue stair-case and through } 
the hall. 
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pale, golden roses in the conservatory,’ 


the aid of the steps, however, she finally found 
herself conveniently near the glass-roof, and 
in perilous juxtaposition to the pots of hya- 
cinths, placed there for safe keeping. There were 
two roses, lovely, paly- gold things, just within 
her reach; but there was another, a half- 
opened bud, that she coveted as ‘just the very 
thing.” Alas! it hung a trifle too high for her, 

She poised herself on one little, arched foot, 
and stretched out her hand. No! The tanta- 
lizing bud nodded mischievously in her face 
still. Another dctermined effort; this time a 
successful one, and Bessie gave ‘a triumphant 
smile as she clasped the bud in her eager 
fingers. 

But as she moved, meaning to descend from 


her head suddenly backward, and raising her 
hand, quickly, she found to her infinite dismay, 
that an iron-hook, suspended from the sky- 
light, had buried itself in the thick braids of 
her hair. 

‘*What shall I do?” she exclaimed, as she 
realized that every struggle on her part only 
made matters worse. 

“Can I help you?” said a voice that seemed 
to come from the ferns below her feet. 

‘‘Oh! youare there, Mr. Harrison, are you?” 
asked Miss Duane, relieved. ‘I believe you 
put this dreadful hook here to impale thieves. 
You’ll have to come up and pull it out for me.” 

Now, all this had to be spoken over her 
shoulder, for it was utterly impossible for her 
to turn her head or look below her; and Bessie 
gave a jump that pulled her hair most unmer- 
cifully, as she became aware that it was not 
Harrison who finally clambered up behind her, 
but a stranger, knocking down several plants 
in the ascent. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said the new-comer, in 
a voice that even to Queenie’s sensitive ears 
had only a most matter-of-fact inflexion in its 
quiet tones; ‘it’s quite impossible to extricate 
you, unless you are willing to take out the 
comb. Allow me!’ And before she quite re- 
alized his intention, the splendid black bid 
fell down about her white throat, proving, be- 


She had expected to find the gardener inthe } yond doubt, that their beautiful luxuriance 
conservatory; but he was not there; and un-} belonged to no other head than the small, 
fortunately, the roses hung out of reach. With } shapely one that turned toward him. 
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«Iam very much obliged to you,” she said, 


: divided between a desire to laugh or cry, and 
feeling her very inconvenient blushes at her 
absurd predicament. ‘*Oh, de take care!” for 
his unguarded movements threatened the hya- 


enths with total annihilation. And then it 
occurred to her to be curious how he came 
there; so she looked full at the stranger, as he 
stood just below her, surveying her with a 
droll smile. 

She saw a fine, well-shaped head, covered 
with a mass of bright chestnut curls; a pair 
of merry, seft brown-eyes; long, silky, brown 
whiskers; and a really beautiful mouth, with 
adimple in the chin that equaled her own for 
arch mischief. But, heavens! Well-bred as 
she was, Miss Duane could not prevent the stare 
of amazement that woke in her violet-eyes, as 
they discovered what sort of figure accompa- 
nied the face. Stout! That was a mild form 
of saying it. Fat! Oh, dear! “very much as 


‘Hackett looked in Falstaff,” thought the dis- 


mayed Queenie, ‘‘and a giant to beot. Why, 
he even towers above me now, and the distance 
of the shelf of hyacinths between us.’’ But 
she only said, aloud, though a little flurriedly, 
for her, “I think I will get down from my 
elevated post. Why, where upon earth are the 
steps ?”” 

“TI believe I knocked them down in my at- 
tempt to reach you,” said the stranger, calmly ; 
“but I can easily step down from the lowest 
tier,” suiting the action to his words ; and then, 
as she lightly followed him, gathering her 
dress in her hand for a spring, with another 
quiet “allow me,’’ he gently lifted our superb 
Queen Bess to the floor! 

He looked at her, half expecting to see the 
lovely violet-eyes flashing angrily at him for 
his presumption, (he knew what Miss Duane’s 
reputation for haughtiness was,) but she only 
bit her laughing red-lip, and said, wickedly, 
“If you won’t betray me, I’ll promise not to 
tell who broke those unhappy hyacinths.” And 
off she floated, and left him standing, bewil- 
dered, among the flower-pots. 

“T look like an insane gipsy,” said Bessie, to 
herself, after she had reached her own room, 
and successfully eluded Harrie. ‘And that 
was Langley Leavitt. How firmly he lifted 
me down. I do believe he expected me to 
freeze him for his impertinence. It was writ- 
ten in his eyes. Remarkably soft, fine eyes 

‘ay are, too; but—fat—ugh!” And Queenie 
ivered, and made a disgusted grimace at her 
own ‘lovely reflection in the glass. Then she 
caught up the disordered braids with a quaint- 





ly-carved ivory-headed pin, nestled the roses 
she had stolen behind her dainty ear, and see- 
ing that the gilt reaper on the mantel was just 
coming out to strike the hour, she proceeded 
dewn stairs, and entered the drawing-room, 
under the full blaze of gaslight, as stately 
a@ personage as you can well imagine. 

Philip and Harrie lost their anticipated fun, 
for not the faintest gleam of surprise disturbed 
the calm repose of Queenie’s graceful manner, 
as Mrs. Maxwell performed the introduction. 
Without a shade of disappointment clouding 
her serene eyes, she accepted the fat stranger's 
arm, and walked out to dinner. 

Philip, as usual, after dinner, asked for 
music; and after some very charming playing 
from Harrie, he coaxed Queenie fora song, 
with her harp, 

Philip and Harrie were enthusiastic, as usual, 
and Mrs. Maxwell supplicated for more; but 
Langley uttered not a syllable, until Queenie, 
noticing his silence, asked whether he cared 
for music. 

“Very much,” he answered, with a slight 
smile; **but, p>edon me; you did not sing that 
song!” 

‘‘Why?” she asked, looking startled, and a 
trifle provoked. 

‘You were at least a hundred miles away, 
and I like te have people stay within reach 
when they sing tome. And why did you leave 
out that pretty little ronl/ade in the second 
verse?” And he whistled the passage with 
beautiful accuracy and precision. 

Queenie opened her eyes with a politely- 
inso.ent stare. 

‘Pray sing it, correctly, for me,” she said, 
saucily. 

«With pleasure, if you really desire it,” he 
said, with entire gravity; and Queenie found 
herself playing the chords for him before she 
quite realized how very angry she was. She 
glanced up at the huge figure beside her, and 
experienced a good, healthy hatred for it; 
while, at the same moment, her musical ear was 
fascinated with the clear, pure tenor-netes Mr. 
Langley sang so easily. Snap! A string of 
the harp broke suddenly. Nobody but Langley 
saw how. 

“An end to our singing for to-night,” she 
said, pushing her harp away, lazily, and look- 
ing toward Philip in a way that made him see 
she was bored. 

But Miss Duane was not permitted to remain 
in that state of existence, for they all seemed 
determined to provoke her; and before she was 
aware, she was quarreling, in a well-bred 
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way, of course, with Mr. Leavitt, being goaded 
thereto by his cool disregard of her regal dis- 
pleasure. 

When she went to her room, late that night, 
she sent Harrie into convulsions of laughter, 
by her sarcastig mimicry of ‘our fat friend,” 
as she called him; and finally laid her lovely 
head on her pillow in a state of concentrated 
irritation with that unlucky personage. 

The next day brought guests to Craigenfells. 
Mrs. Maxwell had not intended to have these 
people at the time of Langley’s visit; but by 
one of the curious contre temps which sometimes 
happen, Mrs. Clive and her party had found 
Lake Mahopac dull, and therefore they followed 
their telegram in about two hours. Queenie 
looked on with sublime indifference, while the 
Clive girls, Belle and Mary, gushed after the 
most popular pattern; and Cynthia Dale, “dear 
creatured” her, and Kathie Grey put two timid 
hands in hers. 
the violet-eyed princess, saw the warm, sweet 


Langley, who was watching 


glow that came into her face, as she drew 
Kathie close, and kissed her; and he imme- 
diately concluiled that there must be some- 
thing especially charming in this small, dark- 
haired girl, to attract Queenie. The new party 
brought with them their attendant cavaliers ; 
and Craigenfells lost its charm, and straight- 
way became a Fifth Avenue house in minia- 
ture. Langley and Queenie mentally voted it 
a bore, and each wished themselves away. 
Langley did reach the length of telling Philip 
that he must go back to Boston, but Philip 
coaxed and luughed, and reminded him that 
his being a stranger to them all made it 
more interesting, and ended with a mysterious, 
*‘Having consented to begin it, you must stay 
and play the drama out, my dear fellow.” 

So the days ran by. But Langley and Queenie 
behaved in the strangest way imaginable to- 
ward each other. Il think the latter had never 
been so annoyed by any one. Langley beat 
her continually at billiards and croquet; he 
worsted her in most arguments; he would win 
a victory over her odd temper and freaks by a 
sort of gentle gravity, which, somehow, took 
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text to enlarge upon, when Philip and he werg 
smoking, after dinner. How angry they would 
both have been, poor victims, could they hayg 
heard uncle and niece compare notes some- 
times, with a hearty laugh at tieir expense, 

One moonlight night, as most of the party 
sauntered out on the piazza, Queenie found a 
quiet corner for herself in the shade. 
was presently invaded by her tormentor. 

‘You are very imprudent,” said he, throw- 
ing a light shawl across her shoulders, as he 
spoke. ‘ Why will you young ladies trifle with 
your health ?”” 

‘* Because we are women,”’ said she, with a 
little bitterness in her voice. 
undisturbed possession of our follies—our sole 
attribute that men don’t care to claim!” 

‘*Don’t desecrate the moonlight with an ar- 
gument on the sexes,” said he, iooking down at 
her with a curious softening of his eyes and 
mouth. 

Something in his voice struck Queenie as 
being odd; her heart gave a frightened bound, 
and she moved a little away from him. As she 
did so, a knot of rose-colored ribbon became 
loosened from the laces of her dress, and fell 
on the ground at her feet. 

Langley picked it up. ‘ You will not miss it; 
may I keep my trophy ?” he said. 

“As a trophy—no!”’ 

ie smiled, involuntarily, at Queenie’s blush. 

~‘As a souvenir, then?” he said, pteadingly. 

Harrie’s voice sounded very near tliem at that 
instant, and Miss Duane’s low ‘‘ yes,”’ was more 
hasty than her ordinary, regal utterances, 
Langley turned away with a well-satisfied lovuk 
in hiy merry brown-eyes; and presently they 
all went in-doors. But Queenie waxed exceed 
ingly wroth to see how devotedly he watched 
the progress of Kathie Grey’s worsted-work for 
the rest of the evening; and repented her gift 
a score of times, as she found he did not mean 
to take his usual place at the back of her chair. 
Queenie had been so petted and indulged— 
so accustomed to seeing men endure all sorts of 
treatment at her hands, that Langley’s easy 
indifference was a new experience for her. It 
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her so by surprise that it conquere( her. And, 
on her side, her daring, mischievous thrusts 
sank far deeper than he ever let her see; and 
her perverse changes from haughtinessto sweet- 
ness, kept him always watching for the rare 
moments when she was her noblest self. It was 
astonishing howeften Queenie had to rouse her 


bewildered her at first; but finally she settled 
down into a perfect white heat of passion. No 
woman can remain at that point long, without 
an explosion of some kind, and finally it came. 
Some of the party were playing at,bowling. 
one day, before lunch, and Queenie, who had 
been flirting with Philip all the.morning, found 





perverse demon by belaboring “ our fat friend” 
to Harrie; and equally odd, that Langley fre- 
quently took these ‘* women of the world,” as a 


herself standing alone with Langley for a mo- 
ment, while the others were having an anima- 
ted dispute. 
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«We ure all going boating, this afternoon,’’ 
gid he, apparently forgetting he had not ex- 
changed five words with her that day; ‘‘and as 
weshall ride down to the cove, I ordered Posy 
saddled for you. Will you ride with me?” 

“No!” said she, haughtily, stung by the 
jdea that he had been certain of her accept- 
ance. 

He looked surprised. 

«Am I too late in making my request? I 
thoug’t—— By Jove! how beautifully that 
was done, Miss Grey.” Kathie had made a ten- 
strike on his alley, as he spoke, and the 
audience applauded. As. he turned back to 
Queenie, her lip curled with the smile he liked 
least to sec. 

“You will have no difficulty in supplying 
my place,” said she, in a cool, cutting voice, 
every syllable like a lash. ‘Pray, ask Kathie 

Grey; she rides beautifully !’’ 

A flush rose to his white forehead. Kathie’s 
riding was notoriously bad; and, worse than 
all, Queenie’s satire was flung at the woman 
whom she called her best friend. 

“Miss Grey has one virtue, at least, in which 
you are totally deficient—that of humility,” he 
said, severely. 

The arrow flew straight. Queenie’s really 
generous heart smote her; but she was too 
blinded with anger to admit it then. 

“[ gave you a foolish little souvenir, two 
days ago 

“Yes.” Wis hand involuntarily sought his 
coat-pocket, and was as quickly withdrawn. 

She turned paler. 

“Be gool cnéugh to return it, and forget the 

folly.” she said, however. 
, He openel his lips to speak, but Kathie 
called, impatienthy, and he turned away, with 
a bow, cold and proud enough to have been 
modeled after Queenie’s own. 

When Miss Duane went to her room to dress 
for lunch, she found a bunch of loosely-tied 
violets on her table, and hidden in the center 
of the flowers, her knot of rose-colored ribbon. 
She tore it out so violently that the violets fell 
scattered on the floor, and, after a moment’s 
irresolution, she tossed it into a drawer, anJ 

, Went down stairs with colorless-face, and lips 
set in their haughtiest curve to hide their 
trembling. 

Philip was standing in the library-window, 
after lunch, when Queenie came down the room, 
and stopped at his side. 

“Where is your habit?” asked he, noticing 
she was not dressed for riding. 

“Tam not going,’’ she replied, listlessly. «I 











think I shall take a book and wander off among 
the hills.” 

‘I wish I could go with you,” he said, re- 
gretfully. ‘May I be excused if I say, ‘con- 
found Belle Clive!’ She made me ask her if I 
should escort her.” 

Queenie was betrayed intoasmile. ‘I should 
certainly decline your company. I feel cross— 
bored; anything but agreeable.” 

“At least stay and see us ride off,” he begged, 
as she turned from him. 

“It would be something of a sight to see 
‘our fat friend’ mount,’’ she said, with a satiri- 
cal laugh. ‘Pray put a feather-bed on the 
other side of the horse, in case he falls, Phil.” 

Somebody moved a chair very near them, 
and in another second Langley walked past the 
pair, lighting a segar as he went, and not even 
glancing in their direction. 

«Upon my life, you have done it, Queenie!” 
said Philip, growing purple in his efforts to 
strangle his laughter. ‘Your majesty should 
be more careful. I never saw a neater hit in 
my life; you've struck the vulnerable heel of 
our Achilles.” 

Queenie caught his arm to steady herself. 
In her shame and fright she was nearer scream- 
ing than speaking. 

“Don’t dare to allude to it to him,” said she, 
hoarsely. ‘Don’t speak to me, Phil! I shall 
never dare to look him in the face again.” And 
before he could utter a word, she fied out of his 
sight. 

Queenie dashed up to her room in a perfect 
tempest. She grew cold as she thought how 
coarse and underbred her ridicule of a per- 
sonal peculiarity had been, even if it had not 
been overheard; and she shivered at the thought 
of his scornful face. And then hot blushes 
dyed her cueeks, and the violet-eyes filled with 
tears of crucl mortification, as she realized 
how very deep!y she cared for his good opinion. 
‘ler solitary hour of humiliation did the fair 
penitent more good than any lecture could 
have done; but her anger burned hotly yet, 
though she felt like a culprit. She was too 
worn out and spiritless for a walk, so she con- 
cluded to go out and make a call upon Posy, 
at the stable. Now, Posy was as much petted 
as her mistress, an accompanied her on most 
of her travéls; and in her present distress, 
Queenie thought that she might put her two 
arms around Posy’s glossy neck, and be foolish 
to her heart’s content. So she filled her hans 
with bonbons, for Posy’s eating, and went 
slowly down the hall, and began to descend 
the stair-case. She thought the house was 
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: a 
empty, (Mrs. Maxwell and herself being the; moments; and then Mrs. Maxwell bore dow, 
two who had chosen to remain at home,) and, upon them, and ordered him off, and. closed the 
therefore, she gave a start as she caught a ° > doors upon him. And, by-and-by, the riding. 
glimpse of something tall and black, that bore } party returned; and Harrie flew into the room, 
a strong resemblance to a man, in the hall be- >almost crying at the sight of Queenie’s vale 


, 
, 


low. As she started, a chocolate-bonbon roiled 
threugh her fingers on the polished, black- 
walnut step; she set her foot directly on it, 
slipped, tried to regain her balance, and fell. 
She had a sensation of falling—falling through ; 
space. Somebody uttered acry of alarm. Then 
a sharp pain turned her faint and sick. After 
that. all was a blank. 

By-and-by, she saw Mrs. Maxwell’s terrified 
face, and, as if in a dream, heard her say, 
“It’s the left ankle. I must send for Dr. 
Blake.”” Somebody, standing behind her sofa, 
said, softly, “— the boot open; I think it’s 
only a sprain.”” Again her head whirled diz- 
zily. Was Langley there? As the question 
passed her lips in a half-dreamy tone, partial 
recollection came with it. 

“Yes.” The tall somebody bent down very 
close, at the whisper. 

““Do forgive me,” she faltered out, scarcely 
conscious what she was saying, and in dire 
confusion of mind. 
done something very outrageous?’’ Then, feel- 


_ ing weak and helpless, she added, “Don’t be 


angry with me, please !” 

A door closed suddenly on the pair, as Mrs. 
Maxwell flew off. 

“There is small need to ask my forgive-: 


ness,” said Langley, smiling brightly at her. ‘ 


“Queenie, dear, may I have my rose.colored - 


ribbon again?” 


» “If you will!” Still the downcast face and 


varying color. 


“Have you nothing more to say to me, dar- $ 


ling? Have a little pity! Only a word.” 

“T love you with all my heart,” cried Queenie, 
passionately, and tears rained down, violently, 
through her clasped fingers. 


He fondled and soothed her for five agitated ; 


‘Did I dream that I had ; 
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} face. And then the doctor came. 
After dinner, Harrie appeared, and sent her 
mother duwn to preside at the coffee. 
“Behold! I kneel before you a penitent,” 
she said, looking saucily-wicked. «TI have 
} sinned, and others have sinned also!” 
2 Queenie felt very much like shaking her for 
}her absurdity. «You ridiculous kitten! what 
ape have you been playing on me?” 
; “TI shall have to plead my own cause,” said 
Langley, walking in. Queenie looked up at 
him. Could this be Langley Leavitt? Without 
; doubt. But not ‘our fat friend.” A large man, 
: but of fair proportions enough. 
2 “It was all stuffing and padding,” said he, 
3 «Phil got me into it for a joke. Harrie and 
he said you detested fat men. But it proved 
anything but one to me—it was so abominably 
hot; and then you were so very 35 
“Silly!” burst in Queenie, at last finding her 
voice. ‘And yet—I don't know—I believe I 
do like you better as you are now.” 
“That's extremely unorthodox,” said Harrie, 
a You ought to say you prefer him a /a Falstaff, 
and swear eternal devotion to fat people for his 
: 


wee wee 





sake. I wouldn't have her for the asking, 
Langley, if she’s not more satisfactory.” 

Queenie looked up, a little beseechingly, and 
half afraid; but Langley’s face was happiness 
itself; and so she only said, demurely, 

‘‘Give him the rose-colored ribbor 
‘lressing-table. That’s all he asked 
rie!” ; 

T don’t know what Langley answered; but I 
; think his demands must have increased rapidly; 
; for [ have it from very excellent authority, that 
i Ilarrie has ordered her dress to stand brides- 
maid at the weddtng of lovely Queen Bess and 
Our Far Frienp! 
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Ivove her! Every thonght is set 
To melody so sweet, 

That I can never more forget 
The words my lips repeat. 


I whisper to her, in the dusk, 
“T love you,*dear, so well !" 

The brown hee seeks the roses’ musk, 
And baunts the pimp‘nel. 


’ 


“Your heart is a sweet blossom, blown, 
T think, love, just for me; 

I claim it wholly as my own, 
As claims the rose the bee. 


“So, darling, ope your heart to me; 
Your heart, than rose more fair, 

And I will eome, as comes the bee, 
Tv drink iove’s honey there.” 
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BY FLLA RODMAN. 





ApELIGHTFULLY cozy, little parlor, over which 
a bright fire and crimson curtains struggled 


darkly-fringed gray-eyes; and the kingly- 
brow was shaded by soft hair of inky black- 


which should cast the warmer glow, was ten- $ ness, that waved just enough to be graceful. 
anted, one November evening, by a pretty} His mouth was perfect; large enough to be 


young lady—a two months’ bride—who list- 


manly and expressive, and adorned with mag- 


lessly turned over the new periodicals with } nificent teeth—that were the more surprising, 


which the round-table was plentifully covered, 
and almost unconsciously heaved a little sigh. 

She felt quite lonely, in spite of the bright- 
ness, and the fact that her other and dearer 
self was, at that very moment, in the adjoin- 
ing room; and there was a reasonable prospect 
that, before many more moments had passed, 
he would be seated beside her on the sofa. 
But he had already been shut up in that dis- 
agreeable office for half an hour; and even the 
fact that he was Professor of Anatomy—al- 
though lacking two or three years of thirty— 
in College, scarcely compensated for this 
frequent poring over abstruse and horrible 
studies, which naturally implied the separation 
of one wall of ordinary thickness. 

He seemed to be miles away on that particu- 
lar night; and as the moments passed, and he 
did not come; Florence rose, irresolutely, and 
tip-toed herself to the office-door. She had a 
nervous horror of this office; and had been 
troubled with a nervous horror of doctors all 





- her life; which was probably the reason why 


fate ordained that she should marry a Profes- 
sor of Anatomy. 

She did not find him a very terrible object, 
in himself; but his surroundings were not at 
all to her taste; and she shivered as she stood 
there peeping at a skeleton in a glass-case, and 
some fearful things, like mammoth pickles, in 
transparent jars. There were wax-casis, too, 
colored with painful accuracy, that seemed to 
have been taken from an inside point of view 
of the human frame, justifying the name, 
“Chamber of Horrors,” bestowed by the little 
lady upon her husband’s sanctum. 

There he sat, with his face turned from her— 
his very back, as some one said of Henry Clay, 
proclaiming him a distinguished man—bending 
over something that was placed on the table, 
directly under the gaslight, and earnestly scru- 
tinizing it through a magnifying-glass. 

This young professor had a charming face, 
of a pale, creamy kind of a tint, lighted by 

Vou. LEX.—29 





as their possessor seldom laughed, and was not 
much given to smiling. 

That noble, sensitive face, was quite pensive 
in expression; but it lighted now with a rare 
smile, as a little hand rested on his shoulder. 

“Excuse me, one moment, darling; this isa 
splendid specimen! If you only had the talent 
to make an accurate, colored-drawing of this, 
for my class, to-morrow! lt would be invalu- 
able as a faithful delineation of microscopic 
research.” 

Florence bent a little closer, and saw two 
bean-shaped objects, having very much the ap- 
pearance of liver, and about the length of the 
palm of an ordinary hand. She shuddered with 
the conviction that these had once performed 
their part in the body of some liying, breathing 
creature. ‘“‘Oh!” said she, with a slight scream, 
as the professor, with the most rapt abstrac- 
tion, removed from the surface a layer as thin 
as a piece of blotting-paper, and taking a glass 
of extra magnifying power, proceeded with his 
investigations. 

“Now,” said Florence, having, by a dint of 
a little resolution, sufficiently overcame her 
shuddering to return to her post, ‘‘ what és that 
thing?” 

“That thing,’ replied her husband, much 
amused, ‘is a portion of anatomy, called ‘kid- 
ney,’ atid was recently a part of some unfortu- 


nate,sheep. But what has brought you, sweet-. 


heart, to this ‘Chamber of Horrors?’ You 
know, that in consideration for your feelings, 
I do not even leave the door open.”’ 

«‘T know,” said Florence, with an arm around 
his neck—‘‘haven’t yeu done with those hor- 
rible things yet?—but it seemed so selfish of 
me to sit there alone in the pleasant parlor, 
with nothing to do but to suck my fingers, or 
read those everlasting books, while you were 
working so hard here, that I wanted to come 
and help you.” 

“T cannot possibly trust you to slice my 
specimens,” was the reply; “neither could L 
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depend at all on your microscopic investiga- ; called to attend upon her, for a sprained ankle, 


tions. You would certainly drop glass, sub- } the elegant-looking Dr. Claybrook, in whom qlj 
ject, and all, and run, shrieking, away. So, the young ladies of the family were extremely 
what do you propose doing?” , interested, suddenly made the discovery that it 

‘What awful looking things!” said Florence, } was his particular mission to brighten itt}, 
irrelevantly, as she moved a little closer. ‘How } Miss Dilway’s solitary life. 
can you handle them, and look at them so long? Florence, who had found it impossible to 
They make me feel sick.” help loving him—the very tones of his yoigg 

“You see,” replied her husband, drawing } had magic in them, for her—was quite oven 
her closer, “that I am not a nervous little girl, whelmed to find that her wild dream of happi- 
or I should not be in a professor’s chair; and ness was to be verified; and when, after a de. 
I keep one idea in my mind, that serves to blot lightful whirl of traveling, she was ushered by 
out all these disagreeables: that is, the ex-; her husband iato the rooms that were hence. 
quisite pleasure of relieving suffering, and } forth to be hers, her eyes filled with tears, ag 
keeping at bay the fell destroyer. But I am} she clung closer to him; for every detail of her 
quite ready now to be taken prisoner. Let us , beau-ideal of a parlor and bed-room had been 
go into the parlor, Florrie.”’ carried out. 

Very much to his surprise, however, Mrs. No questions had been asked her; and, at 
Florrie seemed to be fascinated by the ‘‘Cham- } first, she was puzzled to imagine howit had been 
ber of Horrors,” and requested permission to accomplished; but she finally remembered g 
stay. The little bride had been suddenly } girlish picture she had drawn, one’ evening, 
visited by an idea that seemed to her a bril- } when all were talking of their favorite style of 
liant one, if it could be put into execution; and} room. He had remembered it, then, although 
she now displayed such a thirst for knowledge , she did not suppose that he cared for her at 
on the subject of kidneys, and how examina- } the time; and the thought gave her a delicious 
tions were managed, and drawings made, that} thrill, like that aroused by the few earnest 
the professor became enthusiastic; and Flo- words that had told her how dear she was to 
rence thought that he must have imagined } him. 
himself lecturing to a class, who were at least Dr. Claybrook had resolved, from the first 
versed in the rudiments. (that his affections went out to her; that this 

It was an odd entertainment for a pretty, } young life should be made as sunny as it was 
little, girlish bride; and so much amusement ; in human power to make it; that this young 
gleamed in the brown eyes, that Dr. Claybrook | girl, who had known so few girlish pleasures, 
laughed, as he said, } should be carefully protected from care and 

‘Now, I verily believe, you little temptress, ! responsibility; and thus it was, that, instead 
that you have been quizzing me! and, as a ; of having a house of their own, they had three 
punishment, I shall close all these interesting | delightful rooms in somebody else’s house. Not 
volumes, and hide away my beloved specimens, ; a boarding-house—the doctor did not approve 
and march you back to your proper sphere— $ of that; but a well appointed private house, 
the parlor ” where they were the only boarders. 

“Tam so glad,” thought Florence, ‘that he It seemed a charmed life to Florence, who 
doesn’t suspect !’’ For the grand enjoyment of } fairly reveled in all her beautiful belongings; 
her scheme was to consist in its absdlute se-‘ and felt more and-more the worth of the noble 
crecy until it was accomplished. It was quite } heart that had been given to her keeping. It 
a windfall for her to have something to do; as } was sweet to owe everything to him; and she 
she had remarked, the figurative process of ) rejoiced in the thought that she had been a 
sucking her. fingers, and reading, were almost } penniless bride; not counting the dower of 
her only employments. love and purity that her husband valued 80 

Dr. Nelson Claybrook, who had imagined highly. But, lately, she had been tormented 
himself quite devoted to his profession, and by an intense desire to do something for him. 
also to a bachelor-life, had accidentally become ‘ What could she do? There really seemed to be 
acquainted with the shy, young governess, who / nothing, until.that evening, in the office, a bright 
was only visible at rare intervals in the wealthy ' idea flashed into her head. 
family where he visited, both professionally | ' The next morning, as soon as her husband's 
and socially. She was a pretty, little, sensitive ; back was turned, Mrs. Claybrook produced, 
creature, who seemed to have no one to look ; from the recesses of a trunk, a very plain port- 
after her; and, one day, when he had been ! folio, in which a pile of drawings, that had 
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been of use in her governess-days, were stowed 


away. They were very creditable, indeed— 
Jandscapes, flowers, the human face divine; 
gnd if them, why not anatomical sketches? 
Why not turn her talent to some account, sur- 
prise the professor, and delight herself, to say 
nothing of advancing science.? 

The truth is, this was the last inducement 
that entered the busy head; and then she im- 
mediately fell to considering the perplexities 
of the undertaking. First, catch your fish. 
Where was she to get any of the disgusting 
things? She suppesed they were bought in 
market; but could she ge to market, when the 
very sight of raw meat made her sick, and ask 
for kidneys? What would the butcher think 
ef her? She quite forgot that such arti- 
cles were reckoned among the edibles; and 
seemed to think that her purpose, or something 
elsestrange and suspicious, was written in her 
face. 

She had almost resolved to put on her bon- 
net, and do or dare to the length, if need be, 
of killing a stray sheep or cow, should oppor- 
tunity offer, when aid arrived from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

Florence had one particular friend, and this 
was a second or third cousin, who had been 
very kind to her when she was a governess; 
and who—aithough, fortunately for her, she 
did not know it—had come very near falling 
in love with her in those days. He was rather 
disgusted with Dr. Claybrook for doing this 
very thing, before he had quite made up his 
mind to it; but as it was his creed to accept 
gracefully what could not be helped, he made 
Florence a handsome present, and wished the 
pair all manner of happiness. 

There are always two sides to the same per- 
son; and the world saw in Fuller Clarth only 
& fashionable man of thirty-five, who, if he 
had any heart, managed to keep it entirely 
out of sight; but Florence Claybrook saw in 
him a kind, sympathizing friend, who had no- 
ticed her in her insignificance, and had been 
true and affectionate always. Her husband 
saw him very much as the world did, except 
that a sort of halo was cast about him by Flo- 
rence’s regard; and the doctor would have 
been quite as well pleased if he had visited his 
cousin less frequently. 

This, however, he never expressed by word 
or look; he was too noble for suspicion, and 
his perfect confidence in Florence’s truth and 
purity, would have trusted her amid any amount 
of temptation. He feared that Clarth was not 
doing wisely for himself; for who could ven- 


ture so constantly under the influence of all 
Florence’s sweet, winning, wifely ways with im- 
punity ? He wished, in his inmost heart, that 
the man would get a wife for himself, and not 
be so dependent upon Ais hearth for sunshine. 

«* Did you know that I was ina quandary, and 
come on purpose?” asked Florence, brightly. 
‘“‘Do you not see a tremendous wrinkle in my 
forekead, the result of deep thought? I want 
some kidneys, dreadfully, and I don’t know 
where to get them. Please go to work and 
help me!” 

**Do you like them stewed or deviled?” was 
the inquiry. 

“Neither,” she replied, in disdain. «I want 
them raw.” 

“Raw kidneys!” exclaimed Mr. Clarth, who 
thought his fair cousin must be slightly insane. 
‘I never heard of eating them raw!” 

‘I do not want to eat them,” said Florence, 
very much disgusted with the idea. ‘I want 
to paint them.” 

‘That strikes me as rather a novel amuse- 
ment for a young lady,” replied her amazed 
auditor. ‘What put such a desire into your 
head? They are not at all pretty.” 

‘‘Do sit down, you ridiculous fellow!” said 
Florence, quite out of patience that he did not 
at once appreciate her grand idea, ‘and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Then she gave him the details of the even- 

ing before; and it seemed to Fuller Clarth 
such a sweet, original little scheme, that he sat 
looking at the little wife in a sort of dumb ad- 
miration. That man, he thought, really must 
be an uncommenly fine fellow to cause such de- 
votion in a woman like Florence. 
- “You may depend on me to get them for 
you,”’ said he, when she had finished. ‘But 
are you quite syre you have nerve enough to 
paint the horrible, raw things ?”’ 

“I could, if I shut my eyes,” she replied, 
innocently. 

When made aware of her blunder, she 
laughed, heartily; and quite encouraged by 
her cousin’s cheerful co-operation, she hunted 
up her paints and Bristol-board, while he went 
in quest of the subject. 

By the time that he had made a satisfactory 
selection of what he considered the most novel 
of all purchases, Dr. Claybrook had returned 
from his morning-class; and Mr. Clarth sat 
with the troublesome parcel in his pocket, 
hoping that his cousin’s husband would see the 
propriety of absenting himself for a short 
space. The professor,. however, was hoping 
the same thing from Mr. Clarth—the only 
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difference being that his absence was expected { arranged her slippery treasures, and set to 
to be of longer duration. } work at them in earnest. Visions’ of dissec}. 


The man of the world, meanwhile, talked | ing-rooms would come up before her, and that 
easily and unconcernedly; the doctor cm skeleton seemed to wear a’ scornfil 
rather graver than usual, and Florence’s con- } grin—but she persevered; and after awhile, a 
dition could only be expressed by the term, ;very respectable outline of a huge bean was 
‘fidgetty.” transferred to the paper. She drew this over 
Finally, the visitor rose to take'leave, hav- } and over again; and then remembered that she 
ing in vain signalled to his cousin to' accompany } ; had forgotten the magnifyjag-glass. 
him to the door. Florence did not see this sig- ; Five 0 *clock was approaching; and hastily 
nal, but Dr. Claybrook did, and it ‘troubled di sposing of her subjects by throwing them far 
him. What could it mean? he thought. His } out of a back window, she made herself ds 
wife connected with anything underhanded ? } beautiful as possible, and watched for the 
He could not entertain such an idea; but what  tofedbée. Her drawing was carefully con- 
he had seen did not increase his regard for } signed to the depths of the portfolio, to be sub- 
Fuller Clarth. mitted to Mr. Clarth’s criticism on the first 
‘« By the way, I think this belongs to you,” § opportunity. 
said Mr. Clarth, desperately ; and Florence re- ‘‘What has the little wife been doing since 
ceived with much confusion the package that iT left her?” inquired Dr. Claybrook, as the 
he presented. 3 two sat together on their favorite sofa. “Any 
She looked so extremely guilty, that her hus- $ variation from the thumb- sucking and unmiti- 
band was painfully surprised. He would not } : gated reading of which you accused yourself 
intrude himself, however, into her confidence ; yesterday ? ” 
and after waiting a few moments for the dis- A vivid blush rose in his wife’s fair cheek, 
closure that did not come, he went sadly into } as she replied confusedly, ‘Not much.” 
his office, with a pain at his heart, to think There had been something, then; and again 
that Florence would have a secret from him, } that jealous pang shot through his heart at this 
and with such a man as Fuller Clarth. How- palpable evidence that Florence had something 
ever, he thought, she is young and inexpe- } to conceal. 
rienced, and‘ he would trust her to the very The next day a note was dispatched to Mr. 
last. Perhaps, in due time, the mystery might ; Fuller Clarth, with an urgent request for some 
all be cleared up. more kidneys, and a warning to be more care- 
His farewell kiss, as he went ont for the } 3 ful, as the professor almost seemed to suspect 
afternoon, was as loving as ever; but there { something. This the gentleman thrust hastily 
was a sad look in his eyes that puzzled Flo- } into his pocket without the envelope, dragged 
rence, who would never have thought of such it out with his handkerchief, near the parlor- 
a thing as his being troubled about her cousin { door, and from thence it was picked up by Dr. 
Fuller. Her only trouble was, lest he should § Claybrook, who glanced at the last sentences, 
guess her wonderful secret, and not be ‘sur- > turned quite pale, and laid it away in his desk. 
prised at it. ' He could not understand it; and would wait 
So, taking her parcel to the office, she un- ; for circumstances to develope themselves. 
tied it very carefully, shrinking considerably } Meanwhile, Florence went on with her draw- 
at the contents; and it was sometime before } ings, and rapidly approached perfection. Her 
she could get them into position. Once, the ; cousin’s encouragement was stimulating, and 
wretched things slipped to the floor, and then } she was almost losing her horror of the un- 
she gave a downright scream, that brought her pleasant models. . 
hostess to the door, with alarmed inquiries. The professor was not cheerful; and he 
5 
; 
+ 
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Fortunately the door was locked, and Florence } moaned and muttered in his sleep, as though 
communicated with her through the key-hole, ; some trouble was resting on his mind. Florence 
informing her that she screamed because she } was evidently absorbed in some new source of 
was afraid she had done some mischief. Mrs. ; enjoyment. Fuller Clarth was there continu- 
Tilmuth felt quite sure that this fear would ; ally; and once or twice, on the doctor’s return, 
be verified, if the young lady was engaged in ; he had found the, two in close proximity over 
investigations among the doctor’s treasures ; some papers, that were hastily thrust aside at 
end she only hoped that the professor would ; his entrance. All this was perplexing, to say 


return before things were beyond remedy. the least of it, and quite at variance with 
F:orence scolded herself sternly, as she re- }; Florence’s usual candor. 
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Dr. Claybrook felt obliged to treat Mr. 
Clarth with cool severity, aud Mr. Clarth 
secretly enjoyed it; but Florence was quite 
puzzled at her husband’s strange nprieee and 
fried in vain to discover the cause. 

«Some day, sweetheart, perhaps—not now,” 
was his reply to his little wife’s urgent request 
that he would tell her his trouble. 

At length the anxious husband resolved to 
speak to the disturber of his peace, to request 
him to discontinue his visits, and leave Mrs. 
Claybrook to her own resources; and he thought 
over this as he returned to his office, one morn- 
ing, after a paper that he had forgotten. 

Very much surprised was he to see Florence 
seated at his desk, bending over something that 
looked like a picture; and so absorbed was she 
in her employment, that she did not look up, 
as she observed, 

“Iam just putting the finishing touches—it 
really is very like.” 

“‘Finishing touches’ to what?” said her 
husdand’s voice. 

Florence gave a little, nervous shriek, for 
she had expected to see Fuller Clarth; but she 
hastily covered up her work, and Dr. Clay- 
brook said, with grave sadness, 

“Tow much longer, Florence, do you intend 
to keep your secret from me? Is your husband 
less worthy of confidence than your cousin?” 

She looked at him for a moment in surprise, 
and then silently uncovered her work. 

“And this is your secret?” he asked, strug- 
gling with various emotions, 

“Yes! Are you very angry?” 

Astonishment almost deprived him of speech; 








the drawing was perfect, and explained in a 
moment the perplexity of weeks. 

«And now,’’ said the professor, after paying 
the artist very liberally for her work, ‘what 
ever, put. such a design as this into your 
head?” 

‘Your own self,” was the reply. ‘Have 
you forgotten that evening when I found you 
working here at these very things, and you 
said that a colored drawing would be invalu- 
able to your class?” 

And she had overcome her repugnance to 
the “Chamber of Horrors!’’ and these dis- 
agreeable. models, and actually toiled, day 
after day, at a most uncongenial task, in order 
to gratify a wish of his that he had quite for- 
gotten. Bless the warm, loving little heart!— 
and he would have. hugged it closer, only that 
was impossible. 

«‘Suppose you caress cousin Fuller a little,” 
said Florence, laughing. ‘I could not have 
managed at all without him to go to market 


for me. And now he is going to Europe. Isn’t 


it too bad?” 

“Traveling seems to be just the thing for 
a man in his position,” replied.the doctor, ‘I 
only wonder, for my part, that he has not tried 
it sooner.” 

It must be added, that he quite hoped Mr. 
Clarth would make up for lost time by remain- 
ing away for an indefinite period. 

‘‘Then you really like it?” asked Florence, 
regarding. her work quite affectionately. 

‘‘It is the most delightful surprise I ever 
had,’’ was the reply—and so it was in two 
ways. 





WE ARE ORPHANS. 


—_— 


BY MES. J. 


WE are orphans; in yon valley 
Where the twilight shadows lie ; 
Where the winds are moaning, moaning, 
And the dead seem ever nigh; 
There our father, weary-hearted, 
Laid him down to dreamless rest ; 
There the damp, cold clods are lying 
On our mother’s gentle breast! 


We are orphans; in the wide world 
None are left that hold us dear; 
Strangers check our tones of sorrow, 
Strangers wipe the starting tear. 
We may love them for their kindness, 
Bless them for their gentle care ; 
But our hearts look ever upward 
To the skies—for they are there! 





H. BLUM. 


Father! Mother! Be thou near us, 
While we tread this toilsome way 

Guard as by thine angel presence, 
Lest our tired feet may stray ; 

And when lone, and sad, and weary, 
Hearts and hopes alike are dead, 
Bless us, oh! thou dearly loved ones! 

Comfort us till life hath fled. 


God, in Heaven! Thou watchest o’er us! 
Thou our surest stay must be ; 

Teach us early these sweet lessons— 
Patience, Hope, and Purity ; 

That when Thou at last shalt call us 
To the vale where shadows lie, 

We may gladly hear the summons, 
And be with them in the sky. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 379. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Herman Ross became a constant visitor at 
the Laurence cottage after his sister had called 
there. Sometimes he spent hours together in 
the little parlor, instructing Ruth in her art, 
and fairly opening a new world to the genius 
that burned within her. With all her prac- 
tice she had gone astray in many things, and 
struggled for hours to produce an effect which 
he taught her to accomplish with a few dex- 
terous touches of the pencil. His patience 
seemed: inexhaustible; his kindness brought 
tears into her eyes whenever she thought of it. 
In a few days she had learned more than 
blind, unaided practice had done for her in 
years. 

Sometimes Ross saw Eva, but not often, for 
she came home from her duties late in the 
afternoon, and his visits seldom lasted till then; 
but he spoke of her often, and sometimes ques- 
tioned Ruth about her, in a cautious way, as if 
the mention of her name brought some mental 
disturbance with it. 

‘What, Eva older thanI am? Dear, no!— 
far from it! I am nearly four years the elder,” 
she said, one day, in answer to his question. 
*¢It is because she is so tall and well-formed that 
you think so; but she is only eighteen, this 
month, while I am twenty-two.” 

“Only eighteen! Just eighteen?” 

«Just eighteen, this month !”’ 

“Tell me. Can you remember when she 
was born?” inquired Ross, more quickly than 
he usually spoke. 

**T can remember when she was a baby; and, 
strange enough, the first time I saw her was in 
father’s arms, coming through that door.” 

‘And you remember nothing before that?” 

‘“*No! How should I?” 

‘‘Nothing whatever—no disturbance in the 
house; no——” 

“Oh, yes! I remember very well how sur- 
prised mother seemed, and how she scolded 
about something. I suppose it was because 
father took the baby out.”’ 

Strange!” muttered Ross. 
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That moment Mrs. Laurence came into the 
room. 

** You here, Mr. Ross ?”’ she said, in her cold, 
haif-indifferent fashion. 

“Yes, madam. As an old friend of your 
husband’s, I have taken the liberty of coming 
often, hoping to benefit his child a little.” 

Mrs. Laurence looked at him, keenly. She 
was naturally a suspicious woman, and inti- 
mate association with a person connected with 
the police had not improved her faith in human 
nature. She had seen this man regarding Eva 
with looks that treubled .her, and naturally 
supposed that his extreme kinelness to Ruth 
had some reference to the more beautiful 
daughter. 

«Mr. Ross,’’ she said, with curt honesty, “I 
don’t remember my husband having a friend 
in the world that I didn’t know something 
about; but so far as I can remember, he 
never mentioned the name of Ross to me in his 
life.’’ 

“The name ef Ross!” cried the man, half 
starting from his chair. ‘*No wonder! What 
an idiot I was to forget! But it is so long 
since I have known my other name. My dear 
madam, have you never heard your husband 
speak of Herman Ross Baker?” 

This name seemed to strike the woman dumb. 
She stood, for half a minute gazing at the man, 
as if a ghost had started up before her. The 
little color natural to her face died out. Even 
her lips grew white. 

‘* Herman Ross Baker,” she repeated. “And 
are you that man?” 

«‘That is my name, Mrs. Laurence; and the 
only one your husband ever knew me by. I 
am an artist, and in other countries chose to 
call myself Ross, leaving the rest of the name 
so long out of use that I almost forget it my- 
self. Now, I hope that we are not altogether 
strangers, by name at least.” 

Mrs. Laurence dropped into a chair, and 
clasped both hands in her lap. 

**So, you are that man!” 

There was:a look of absolute terror in the 
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woman’s face. She sat staring at Ross, with a 
weird look, as if he had been a ghost. 

«J never thought you would come—never 
wanted you to come,” she said, at last, wring- 
ing her hands with a show of passion of which 
her countenance, in its set expression, gave 
little sign; ‘‘ but when the dead order, the living 
have only to obey. That which he left must be 
given, though it breaks us all up, and turns 
the house into a tomb.” 

The woman rose from her seat, and began to 
walk the room, while Ross and her daughter 
sat regarding her with intense surprise. 

“What do you mean, mother—of what 
are you speaking? Mr. Ross cannot under- 
stand,” said Ruth, arising with pain from her 
cushions. 

Mrs. Laurence paused in her walk, and stood 
for a moment gazing dumbly on the sweet, pale 
face, turned so anxiously upon her. Then she 
resumed action again, and paced back and 
forth, as before, muttering to herself. Ai last, 
she came up to the couch, and laying her hand 
on Ruth’s shoulder, bade her sit up a little, 
while she searched for something that must be 
found. 

Ruth left the couch, and sunk into a Boston 
rocking-chair, which Mr. Ross drew forward 
for her use. 

Then Mrs. Laurence flung the cushions to 
the floor, and bringing a pair of scissors from 
a work-basket, began to rip the mattress, at 
one end, and thrusting her hand into the open- 
ing, she drew forth a sealed envelope. 

“That is the name,” she said, reading the 
address over. ‘‘Herman Ross Baker. My hus- 
band did know you. When he wrote this I was 
told to give it into your hands, and no other, 
should you come back to this country, after he 
was dead, which I am sure he did not expect. 
Take it, sir; and remember he was kind to you 
and yours.” 

Ross took the package, and looked wistfully 
at the writing. He was evidently taken by sur- 
prise, and his hand shook with the intense de- 
sire that seized upon him to tear the envelope 
and seize upon its secret at once. 

“Not here! Read it at home!” said Mrs. 
Laurence, who saw his hands tremble with 
eagerness. ‘It may be a thing to read alone, 


with fasting and prayer. Who knows? Take 


it away, and remember how true he was—how 
good. Ruth you are growing pale; let me lift 
you back to the couch. No, sir; it is not 
needed—one is enough. There, now; don’t be 
troubled, child. No need of that! You see 
how weak she is, Mr. Ross; so have some com- 


passion on us all. You will understand me, 
by-and-by.” 

“If compassion could make you happy, there 
would be no sorrow under {his roof,” answered 
Ross, with a ringing sweetness in his voice, 
that brought tears to the eyes of Ruth Lau- 
rence. ‘God knows, I will never bring trouble 
here.” 

Ruth reached out her hand. ‘You have 
brought nothing but good to us,’’ she said, 
gently. ‘*We all know that.” 

Ross took the pale, little hand in his, dropped 
it softly to the couch again, and took his leave, 
with the feeling of a man who carries destiny 
in his hand. 

A short walk brought the excited man to his 
sister’s dwelling. He entered the front door, 
strode across the tesselated hall, and mount- 
ing the stairs, carpeted so thickly that his 
footsteps seemed smethered in wood-moss, en- 
tered a chamber in the topmost story, which 





had been fitted up as a studio. With a hand 
that still quivered with emotion, he bolted the 
door, and sat down, with the envelope in his 
hand, overcome with that strange dread which 
an unbroken seal often brings upon the pos- 
sessor. Eager as his curiosity had been, he 
was literally afraid to break the seal. What 
did it lock in? Why should the man, so long 
dead, write to him? Was the vague, wild idea, 
which had haunted him for weeks, a reality ? 

With these questions in his brain, he tore 





the envelope, took from it some closely-written 
pages, and began to read. 


My Frrexp—One night, while on my beat in 
theupper part of the city, ayoung woman, carry- 
ing something in her arms, which a large and 
very rich shawl completely covered, passed me, 
more than once, in a wild, distracted way, as 


if looking’for something, or some place, which ' 


she could not. find. I watched her, carefully, 
as she went back and forth in this distracted 
way, and at last saw her sink down on a door- 
step, when the faint wail of a child came from 
beneath her shawl. I was about to speak to 
her, when she lifted her head, saw my uniform, 
and starting up, fled down the street. The 
{moon was up, but clouded, and but few stars 
{appeared. So it was mostly by the street- 
lamps that I kept her in sight, until she passed 
} out of my beat. When I lost sight of her, she 
; was making straight for the river, and hurried 
Son as if urged forward by the fright my face 
} had given her. 
It was not many minutes before I was re- 
“lieved, and free to follow the woman, which I 
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did at once; for her dress, her air, and the 
child that she earried under that shawl, sug- 
gested a tragedy, which it was my duty to pre- 
vent. I walked rapidly forward, until the 
street she had been threading ended in a grove 
of trees, an immense flower-garden, and a 
grand old mansion, which seemed as if buried 
in the heart of a wilderness, the shrubbery was 
so old and thick around it, and tle shadow of 
the trees so dense. 

I passed this house and went down among 
the trees, which grew close to the river, fling- 
ing their shadows over it, in places, and making 
the spot so lonely that I felt a thrill of dread, 
as the contrast between its isolation and the 
street I had left, broke upon me. 

Everything was quiet. My own footsteps 
were smothered in the forest-turf, and a gentle 
shiver of the leaves was all the sound I heard. 
Still, I watched and waited, fecling the presence 
of another human soul, as one sometimes knows 
a thing independent of the senses. As I stood 
in the shadow, something seemed to move 
on a large sloping-rock, which formed a pic- 
turesque feature in one corner:of the grounds, 
on which the trees grew less thickly. That 
moment, a cloud swept back from the moon, 
and I saw the woman whom TI had frightened 
so, standing on the rocks, which shot some dis- 
tance into the stream, where the waters eddied 
and curled around it with a sweet, monotonous 
music, that seemed to lure and lure the woman 
on, till she stood on the very edge of the rocks. 
Her shawl was thrown back now, and I saw the 
child. She did not look at it, but turned her 
face away, and lifted the infant high in her 
arms. I started forward, but cheeked myself, 
for she had fallen down upon the rock, and 
hugging the child to her bosom, was kissing it 
with passionate vehemenee, calling out, ‘I 
cannot—I cannot! Oh, my God! how could I 
think of it? My child! My child! You are 
not hurt! There! there! there! Oh, what can 
Ido? What shall I do?” 

Again and again she fell to kissing the little 
creature, moaning over it like a dumb animal; 
breaking forth into bitter sobs, now and then, 
until some fear seized her, and she looked 
around, breathlessly, terrified by her own 
voice. Full ten minutes she sat upon the rock, 
caressing the child, in her passionate despair. 
Then she arose to her feet again, once more, 
uplifted it in her arms, and staggering back, 
fell prone upon the rock, clasping the infant 
to her heart. 


anna 
battle so fiercely against an evil resolve, and 


waited, knowing, that at the worst, I could 
save the child. She arose to a sitting posture, 
very pale and still now, for I could see her face, 
plainly, in the moonlight; and it was white gg 
snow—white and beautiful. An exclamation 
almost broke from me. J knew the face! More 
than once had I marveled at its beauty; more 
than once had I seen it beaming with love, up- 
lifted to another face, which will never leaye 
my memory. Do you understand? Can you 
guess who this young mother was? I did not 
know her name; but there was no mistaking 
that proud, white face. 

The young woman sat a long time, gazing at 
her child, in the moonlight. Then she took off 
her shawl, and, kneeling over the little crea. 
ture, wrapped the garment around it. She did 
not look at the little creature after this, but 
arose from her knees, and went staggering 
away from the rocks, through a patch of moon- 
light, and into the shadows, looking back, con: 
tinuously, as.if she had left her heart behind, 
and longed to pluck it back to her bosem again, 

Icould not find it in my heart to give éhat child 
up to the Almshouse, having seen the woman’s 
face. So I went to the rock, where it lay 
muffled in the shawl, and was startled when 
two great, wide-open eyes looked up at me, 
through the moonlight, as if wondering at the 
rough features that bent over it, instead of the 
beautiful woman’s face which was fleeing away 
from it in the shadows. 

I took the child in my arms, and laid its 
little cheek to mine. The touch filled my soul 
with tenderness, and I resolved that she should 
be my own—the sister of. my little Ruth. I 
carried the pretty waif home, and gave her to 
my wife. She was taken by surprise, and re- 
sented the adoption, at first; but it was impos- 
possible to resist those pretty, infantine ways, 
and at last this child became dear to her as our 
little Ruth. Yes; dear as the boy that was 
afterward born to us. 

We kept the fact, that this child was 
not our own, a secret from every one. Even 
our children are ignorant that she is not in 
fact their sister. I never sought to identify 
the young mother. Remembering how near 
she had been to murdering her own child, I 
dared not piace it again in her power. Be- 
sides, we loved the foundling, and that love 
grew strong as nature in our hearts. Soon she 
became only another child of our own. You 
know that I was educated for a better position 





The struggle was terrible; but I had faith 


than has fallen to my lot; and I revolved to 


in the pewer of a motherhood which could} give even superior advantages to my children. 
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My wife is a prudent housekeeper, and out of 


our small resources we managed to save money 
enough for this purpose, and to secure a hum- 
ble home, in which we are now living. If God 
spares me, Some prosperity may yet be won 
gut of our hard lives. But just now, I am de- 
sponding, without reason, for my health is 
good and my purpose strong. If I should be 
cut down, what will be the fate of my family ? 
[ask this question with a pang. 
right to educate these two girls for a position 
go much higher than they can ever hope tu 
attain? Have I done right in keeping all that 
I have told you a secret from Eva herself? 
Was it not my duty to search out the mother, 
who had cut her off, thus securing her a future 
more promising than anything I had to offer? 

Iam asking myself these questions now, and 
the answer is a selfish one. We could not give 
her up to another. 

My friend, let me tell you all. The woman 
who abandoned her child, with such throes of 
anguish, was no common person. Everything 
about her bespeke refinement and wealth. The 
shawl, in which she wrapped her infant, wasa 
rare and costly one. The garments were en- 
riched with the finest lace; the sleeves were 
looped back with pink coral, such as can only 
be in perfection at Naples, fastened with a 
clasp of gold. We kept these things, sacredly, 
thinking that-the time might eome when Eva 
would be driven to seek out her mother. But 
not while I live. She loves us, and is happy. 
But I have been thinking how suddenly death 
sometimes comes upon us, and how helpless she 
will be, with all her fine talents and rare 
beauty, when I am gone. Thinking of this, I 
remembered you, my good friend. You, to 
whose energetic interference I am indebted 
for the place I hold. With a tenacity, I can- 
not resist, the thought fastens on me, that you 
will be her friend when I am gone; that in her 
time of need, should it ever come, you may 
search out that portion of her history, which 
Ihave, up to this time, shrunk from investi- 
gating. If love for the child has made me se- 
cretive and selfish, you will have the energy 
to redeem the wrong, and place her in the 
higher position which I solemnly believe to be 
hers by right. But one thing I charge you. If 
it should come out that the girl has no legal 
right to claim her parents, keep this secret 
from her, forever. She is proud, and so keenly 
sensitive, that disgrace would kill her; and in 
that case, my humbler name would be far bet- 
ter than a dishonored one, however exalted. 

You are abroad now; but I have kept trace 


Have I done ! 





of you through all these years. Once or twice 
your letters have reached me. I know that 
you have won a high place among men of ge- 
nius; that your guardianship will be an honor 
to this proud girl; that even for my own deli- 
cate Ruth you will have some fatherly kind- 
ness. Am I wrong in asking this? I think 
not. You are the only friend, of the old days, 
that I have left. In our school-days, we loved 
each other; in our manhood the feeling grew 
and strengthened. In my death, if that should 
come, you will be mindful of the old love, and 
kird to those I leave behind me. 

One thing you will remember. My wife has 
the clothes, the coral, and the India shawl, in 
which little Eva was wrapped that night. She 
will give them to you, reluctantly, I dare say; 
no misfortune will ever make her willing to 
part with the girl; but she will remember my 
charge, and give them up, at your request. 
Perhaps they will lead to something in your 
hands. 

Why do I write this now, after so many 
years of silence? I cannot answer. But this 
evening, a strange, dark presentiment came 
over me, and I was impelled to place Eva’s 
story on paper. It can dono harm. My wife 
will keep it safe till you come, if I am doomed. 
Doomed! How absurd all this seems in a man 
of perfect health and more than ordinary 
strength. Yet, somehow, I feel with mournful 
solemnity, that some day, after I am dead, you 
will get this paper, and act upon it in behalf 
of your old friend. 

LEONARD LAURENCB. 


Ross never took his gaze from the paper 
until he had read it through; then he folded the 
pages back and reperused.every word, with a 
burning, eager question in fhe eyes, that seemed 
to devour each syllable as it arose to view. The 
perusal had left him pale to the lips. He held 
the pages with a firm, hard grip, as if he feared 
they would escape him, long after he had mas- 
tered their contents. Then he arose, and began 
to pace the floor, with a slow, heavy tread, 
pondering over many things in his mind, with 
a restless burning of the eyes that bespoke a 
storm at the heart. 

How was he to appease this craving curiosity ? 
In what way was he to arrive at the truth re- 
garding this giri, whose future had been placed 
in his hands, by the document still clutched, 
tightly, there? Laurence was right. Herman 
Ross was not a man to falter in a case like this. 
If the girl had claims, he was resolved to search 
them out, and maintain them after they were 
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‘found. But something more exciting than mere 


determination—an almost frenzied wish to learn 
the whole truth possessed the man now. All the 
proofs that existed he would have at once. Sus- 
pense was more than he could bear. 

Ross took his hat, and went out again, walk- 
ing rapidly toward the Laurence cettage. This 
time he sought the back entrance, and found 
Mrs. Laurence alone in her kitchen. Her keen, 
gray eyes were as hard as steel, when she 
turned them upon him, with a look that seemed 
half fear, half defiance. 

‘‘Well,” she said, sharply, ‘you know it all 
now. Is it in you to take her away from us, 
now that we need her more than ever?” 

“T hav2 come to ask you something. This 
paper speaks of articles that are in your pos- 
session. May I look at them?” 

Mrs. Laurence sunk into a chair; the little 
color natural to her face died out, leaving only 
a flush around the eyes. 

“I—I cannot give them to you just now,” 
she stammered. “Did the paper speak of 
them?” 

“Yes; and they are important—very im- 
portant.” 

«*But how was I to knew that you would ever 
come, or that any one—a man particularly— 
would want a lot of baby-clothes?” 

«But I do want them, and at any cost must 
have them,” said Ross, almost fiercely. ‘‘Surely 
they are not destroyed?” 

“Destroyed? No; I haven’t done that.” 

Ross drew a deep breath, and the hot color, 
which mounted to his face, died out. 

‘But they are not all on hand.”’ 

“Not on hand?” 

“What right have you to question me so? 
Most of the things are here; but we were starv- 
ing, sir—starving! Do you know what that 
means? I pawned one or two things. There, 
you have the truth. Go in and look at the 
pale girl lying there; then wonder, if you can, 
that I gave up everything to keep her from 
starving quite to death.” 

“But they can be found?” said Ross, anx- 
iously. ‘Surely they are not out of reach?” 

“IT don’t know. We haven’t been rich enough 
to redeem anything; but you shall have the 
tickets. Wait.” 

Mrs. Laurence went up the back stairs, and 
left Ross walking restlessly up and down the 
kitchen. She was gone some time, but came 
down at last, carrying a bunaie in her hand. 

“Here are the things,” she said, curtly. 
“Yellow as saffron, with lying; but here they 
are.” 


eit 

She opened the bundle, and shook out a long 
infant’s frock, trimmed half a yard deep with 
valenciennes lace and embroidery, all yellow 
with age, but of exquisite richness, 

Ross laid it aside with an impatient action 
of the hand. 

“Tt tells nothing,” he said. ‘Nothing at all.” 

‘‘The moths have got into the flannel,” said 
Mrs. Laurence, passing her hand under the 
rich, silken embroidery of a flannel skirt; «but 
you can see the pattern, for they never touch 
silk. Some lady did that, let me tell you, with 
her own fingers. This is no hired work.” 

Ross glanced at the pretty grape-vine, which 
had grown golden on the riddled flannel, and 
was himself struck by its beautiful finish. All 
at once he snatched it from the woman’s hold, 
and examined it more closely, as if he saw 
something curious in every leaf and tendril. 

‘¢T should know the pattern. Somewhere [ 
have seen it before,” he muttered, in a voice 
that was almost inaudible; ‘‘but where? how?” 

“There is nothing else but this mite ofa 
skirt, with lace around it like a cobweb, and 
the linen so fine you could almost pack it in a 
thimble,” said Mrs. Laurence, warmed into 
soft, womanly feeling by the sight of these 
little garments. 

‘“‘Nothing more? But the shawl, the coral— 
where are they?” 

‘‘Pawned!”’ was the curt answer. “TI told 
you so.” 

“Where? Let me look at the tickets,” was 
the impatient rejoinder. 

Mrs. Laurence drew an old, worn forte- 
monnaie from her pocket, and took from it two 
pawn-tickets, which she handed to her visitor, 
almost smiling at the disappointment that lay 
before him. 

Ross glanced at the tickets, and dropped 
them to the table in bitter distress. They had 
been forfeited a whole year. 

“I did not suppose they would amount to 
much now,” said Mrs. Laurence, picking up 
the papers. ‘Sold long ago, I dare say.” 

Ross took the tickets from her hand again, 
and read the address with a forlorn hope that 
the articles, so important to his search, might 
be found unsold. He left the house at once, 
and proceeded to the pawnbroker’s, scarcely 
heeding or caring that the whole world saw 
him enter this last foothold of poverty before 
it is swept into abject want. 

A dull, dreary place was this pawn-office; 
its narrow counter all grim with use; its walls 
studded from floor to ceiling with miserable- 








looking bundles; its boxes petitioned off like 
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nee 
eells in a prison, where the sensitive and inex- ‘Who they are? Oh, yes! Such greenness 


perienced sheltered themselves While taking { belongs to’me. Young in the business, you 
these last degrading steps on a downward } know. Haven’t cut oureye-teeth. You're likely 
career. All these things struck Ross with a: to get at them articles without me, very; but 
chill, for there is something fearfully pathetic ; how are you going to do it, that’s the figure? 
in poverty when it takes a form like that. How are you going to do it?” 
With a sense of strange humiliation, this re- «Then you will not help me?” 
fined gentleman glided into one of those secret ‘‘Why that is just what you and I are bargain- 
boxes, into which want shrinks from the human } ing about. Say three thousand, and I’m en 
gaze with a keener sense of shame than guilt } hand.” 
often knows; his breath came short, and he «¢Three thousand for articles not worth more, 
asked, hoarsely, if there was yet a possibility } by your own showing, than a third of the 
of redeeming the articles which the two crump- } amount, and for which you enly advanced fifty 
led tickets represented. dollars. Surely, you cannot be in'‘carnest.” 
The pawnbroker, a heavy, dark man, whose “In earnest? Well, you will find that I shall 
hands were as unclean as his practices, took § not abate one dollar. <A thing is worth what 
the tickets, saw the date, and handed it back { one can get for it. You want this shawl and 





Ross still held the rejected tickets in his } never mind! you will come to my terms, never 


with a gruff shake of the head. coral for something more than their worth, and 
“Forfeited long ago. You ought to have seen } so make fancy stock of them. You understand 
that, if you know how to read.” they are my fancy stock, and for any good they 
“I beg your pardon,” said Ross, too anxious } will be to you, I am the holder.” 
forresentment. ‘Of course, I was aware of the ‘But they are sold, you admitted that.” 
date ; but is it possible to obtain these articles?” “Yes; but my books are not sold—and with- 
“Obtain them? No; they are sold.” out them, how can these things be traced? Oh, 
hand, which shook a little. fear |” 
“Sold; but there must be some record. Is} Ross took his hat from the counter, and 
it not possible to find them?” turned to leave the box, in which he had stood 


“T don’t suppose it could be done. Whoever { while conversing with the man. The pawn- 
got those two things had a bargain, that they } broker eyed him furtively, with a crafty smile 
won’t be likely to give up. The shawl was on his lips. He was not disheartened, for the 
real Injy ; worth a thousand dollars, if it was } anxiety in those deep-set eyes was too apparent 
worth a cent; and the coral was a lovely tint, } for doubt. The man would make any sacrifice 
like a tea-rose, and carved beautifully—not to } rather than lose the articles he sought. 
be matched in this country. Bargains! Both “You will think better of it, sir,” he said, 





great bargains!” leaning over the counter, and following the re- 
“Tam willing to pay their full price—double } treating man with an oily smile. ‘“‘Remember, 
that——” I am always to be found here.”’ 
“Tia! What is that? Double?” Ross lifted his hat and disappeared, making 
“Yes; that is not more than I am willing to } no other reply. For a moment, disgust of the 
give.” man overpowered even the strong wish that had 


“Double-douBle! That would be two—say } brought him to that miserable place. 
three thousand. Is that the correct sum— 
three thousand? A good thing! A good 
thing!” ; CHAPTER XII. 

The craving wretch spoke gleefully, rubbed} Mrs. Carrer had that profound respect for 
his palms together, and eyed Ross as if he ; her own taste which springs out of utter igno- 
longed to devour him. rance; and her great party would have been 

Through all his anxiety, Ross felt the disgust { something wonderful in the way of shoddyism, 
such greed was sure to inspire, and answered { but for the gentle and kindly interferenee of 
him sharply. her brother Ross, whom she looked upon with 

“T will give two thousand for the shawl, and } something like adoration, and whose opinions 
two hundred for the coral—not a cent more; } were so modestly given, that they seemed to 
but that can be settled with the possessor of} originate in herself. Thus he ‘had sent the 
the articles, who will probably be content with } gorgeous pictures from her boudoir to Battles’ 
their full value. If you will inform me whe the } room in the stable, and after them went many 
purchasers are, it is all I desire at present.” {an object of inestimable value to the lady, 
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PAID LLL 
but which were received by the esthetic coach- ; came in here—and sol did. The day I went 
man with a sniff of critical contempt. Up to } to see that Miss Laurence, who should come in 
this time the contractor’s lady had reveled in } but my old neighbor, Mrs. Smith, just as good, 
the adorament of her house. She had often | whole-hearted a woman as ever lived. Of 





heard it said that certain persons of her new } course, I was glad to see her—my heart not 
circle, who had shot up like mushrooms in the ; being a nether millstone, nor yet a junk of ice, 
unhealthy atmosphere of our civil war, owed } Thenshe was natural as life, thinking, no doubt, 
all that was elegant in their establishments to ; that I should keep her at arms-lengths, because 


the artists and upholsterers they employed. 
This was a charge Mrs. Carter resolved should 
never be brought against her. So, after six 
months of hard worry and interminable shop- 
ping, an effect was produced of such promis- 
cuous gorgeousness, that the really refined 
persons, who began to visit her, were so 
completely taken by surprise, that she mis- 
took amused astonishment for admiration, and 
plunged into new attempts at harmony and 
contrast, that fairly set the beholder’s teeth on 
edge as words of hollow flattery passed through 
them. 

Thus it was that Mr. Ross found his sister 
and her habitation. Carpets, gorgeously in- 
dependent of draperies; florid frescoes, statues, 
in deep shadow; flaming vases in the light; 
mirrors in every available space; and pictures, 
such pictures! in magnificent frames, sur- 
rounded him onevery side. But genius is great, 
and money all potent. Out of this confusion, the 
man of real taste soon produced effects harmo- 
nious as a poem; and no person could enter 
that mansion with an idea that its arrangement 
had been left cither to an upholsterer or to an 
ignorant woman. Soon Mrs. Carter saw how 
much more beautiful everything had become, 
and gloried in it. 

Having surrendered so much to her brother, 
she was ready to yield to him in all things 
connected with her social life, and when he 
suggested the purchase of Ruth Laurence’s 
sketches, and asked for an invitation to the 
party, for which cards were about to be issued, 
she consented at once, and thus fell in with 
her old crony and friend, Mrs. Smith. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Carter came home in a 
state of unusual excitement. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her style was 
like that of a warrior preparing for battle. 
Without stopping to take off her things, she 
mounted to her brother’s studio, which was in 
the very top of the building. 

“Herman,” she said, sitting down by her 
brother’s easel, ‘I’ve got myself into a scrape, 
and I want you to help me out. Not that I need 
help, if Carter wasn’t so uppish about such 
things; but he was determined that I should 
give up the old set for good and all, when I 


of all this silk and lace, and bracelets, and she 
only in a calico-dress; but I hadn’t the heart 
; to do it, Herman; old neighbors are old neigh- 
3 bors; and, between you and I, brother, I’m not 
certain that them old times were so much worse 
than these. At any rate, my heart warmed to 
Mrs. Smith, and that child of hers, so that I 
hated to come home. She has got a splendid 
baby, you know; and holding it in my arms was 
such a heart-aching. treat, after all that we 
have lost, Carter and I. It’s a thing we never 
mention between us; but the sight of a fine, 
wholesome babby is sure to make my breath 
$come quick. After losing three of them, and 
; hone left, and this house built with a nursery, 
it’s heart-rending to think of; and I couldn't 
help thinking that Mrs. Smith was richer than 
I was, after all. 

“Well, we took dinner together—ham and 
eggs—renl old times; and cooked so nice. So, 
while the old home-feeling took full hold of me, 
I up and gave my old friend a card for my 
party, having one in my pocket at the time, 
which was the reason of my doing it, unthink- 
ingly, as one may say, and long in advance of 

other people. She was so pleased—tickled al- 

most to death; and is going to buy a new mory- 
antique, and—what will please you, I know— 
says that she will bring Miss Eva Laurence 
with her—carriage-hire being all the same for 
three as for two.” 

Here Ross made an impatient movement, 
which his sister saw, and half resented. 

“Now don’t yeu turn againgt me, Herman. 
It’s bad enough to have Carter turning up his 
nose at old friends, that were always ready to 
help him, when he needed help; but my own 
brother——”’ 

‘¢ You misunderstand,”’ said Ross. ‘I find mo 
fault with feelings that do you honor. Far 
¢from it. But as for Miss Laurence, we had 

arranged about her coming, and there need be 
no change, I should think.” 
‘‘But Carter objects even to her. And as for 
; Battle, his sneers about going into that neigh- 
borhood are beyond bearing.” 
‘Perhaps, in some respects, Carter is right. 











You will find it very difficult to make twe 
; classes mingle harmoniously, even in this re 
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publican country. Stronger and more expe- 
rienced women than you are have tried it, and 
failed signally. Aland that has no aristocracy 
but that of wealth, will always draw sharp lines 
between the poor and the rich.” 

«But you do not object—you will help me out. 
I wish now it hadn’t been done; but one can’t 
take back an invitation; and Carter is very 
eruel to ask it; now isn’t he?” 

“Of course you cannot take back an invita- 
tion. And I dare say your old friend will 
manage to appear well enough for the occasion. 
Society, since the war, has put up with a great 
many strange innovations. So, I dare say your 
friend will pass.” . 

“It’s kind of you to say so,” answered Mrs. 
Carter, with tears in her eyes. ‘As for Car- 
ter, his heart is like a mill-stone, since he be- 
came sorich. Oh, Herman! sometimes I wish 
we had been content as it was.” 

“Well, well, throw all these little troubles 
of your mind. I have something to tell you— 
something to propose. Perhaps a great favor 
to ask of you and Carter.” , 

“It’s granted, Herman. I’d lay down my 


life for you; and so would Carter. He’s awful 
proud of having a real gentleman in the family. 
So am [—and that gentleman my own brother.” 

Ross reached out his hand, and drawing the 
kind-hearted woman toward him, kissed her 
on the cheek. 

‘‘Now tell me what it is,” she questioned, 
cheerfully. ‘If it’s money——” 

Ross shook his head. 


$ | «Not that! Not that!” 





“Dear! Dear! What can it be then? Just 
} tell me.”’ 

“Not now. Ina day or two.” 

‘Another invitation for some one? Well, you 
shall have a whole handful of blanks, and fill 
them out yourself. Will that do?” 

‘‘For the present, less than that will do, 
sister.” 

‘* Well, as many as you like, and anything 
else you like. Now TI begin to feel better, and 
will go down to Carter, like the mistress of her 
own house.”’ 

* With this heroic resolve, Mrs. Carter left the 
studio. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE PREACHING 


OF THE FLOWERS 





BY JOHN 


G. WATTS. 





Waen first fair Summer blnshed upon our land, 
She hung with garlands many a bosky nook ; 
Star-strewed our meadows with a lavish hand, 
And bade us forth, to read her picture-book. 
Then the sweet songsters Spring had woke to life, 
Gathered in choirs, and told their joys aloud ; 
And every copse with harmony was rife, 
And every vale with melody endowed. 
The lark, up-bounding from the young green corn, 
Told all the world his gratitude and love ; 
The cuckoo’s soft and mellow note was borne 
The livelong day from many a sombre grove, 


And from the city’s dark, unhealthy bosom, 
Her poor, pale nursliugs, iu their annual quest 


Of daisy, king-cup, and fair hawthorn-blossom, 
With eager feet toward the country prest. 
Glimpses of earthly Paradise they borrow, 
For lane and alley, which awake once more 
Joy in the hearts of wrinkled care and sorrow, 
And set vice sighing for the days of yore. 
Sweet missionaries bearing light and gladness, 
And holy sympathies for young and old; 
Breaking the clouds of folly, sin, and sadness, 
And with a look transmuting dross to gold. 
Silent, but eloquent indeed your preaching, 
Lifting the soul from very earth to heaven ; 
Voiceless, but unmistakable yéur teaching, 
Pointing the source whence every good is given. 








TRANSFORMATION. 





BY MARIE 8S. LADD. 





Onty a man but yesterday, 
The day you are a god; 
Her love has lifted you above 
The common paths you trod. 
She cannot see the faults that fret 
Your fervid spirit so, 
And he that you must oft restrain, 
Is one she does not know. 


Upon a high pedestal, 
Almost above her reach ; 
To her, you stand, and she, below, 
Is learning what you teach. 
Oh! guard yourself with caution! 
Two hearts will nearly break, 
If from her dream unwisely, 
You cause her to awaké, 
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‘ EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY BMILY H. MAY, 


—_ 


For our first illustration, this month, we 
give a walking-dress of white pique. The 
skirt is plain, and trimmed with bands of black 
worsted braid, or what is prettier, bands of 
white Marseilles braid, or Hamburg insertion. 
The tunic is quite short (as the trimming upon 
the under-skirt comes up unusually high,) cut 
straight and full, turned back at the sides. 
Trim with one band. This dress has a Jeanne 
d’ Albert bodice, long point in front, and pointed 
in the back. Deep, linen collar and cuffs. 
Corded French pique is the most in use, as it 
is lightest in texture; and we have seen a good 
quality, this seasen, at the trifling cost of fifty 
cents, yard wide—only requiring twelve yards 
for the dress. 





In the front of the number we give a half- 
mourning evening-dress. This pretty dress 
can be made either in mohair or French muslin. 

452 





The colors are black and white. The skirt ig 
cut a trifle longer than an ordinary walking- 
dress, and has a deep flounce, headed by 
puffing of the muslin, lined with black. Above 
the puffing there is a plaiting of the muslin to 
stand up. The tunic, which corresponds, ig 
trimmed to match, but ooserve to add the plait- 
ing to both edges of the puffing. The sash- 
ends fall from underneath the tunic. Low 
neck; waist cut square, back and front, over 
which may be added (for those who do not 
wear low dresses) a short basque of the muslin, 
with open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. If 
the dress is made of mohair, trim it with 
puffings of black silk, and make the quillings 
of the material, bound with black. Of French 
muslin, which is two yards wide, six yards 
will be required; of mohair, sixteen yards; 
French muslin, costing from sixty cents to two 
dollars per yard; but muslin is quite good 
enough at seventy-five cents, as it does not look 
so well after washing. Mohair is from sixty- 
two cents to one dollar per yard. 

Also, in the front of the number, is a travel- 
ing suit of black and white plaid. These goods 
can be bought in all qualities, from thirty-one 
cents up to one dollar twenty-cents per yard— 
those at thirty-one, thirty-seven, and forty 
cents, are very nice, and of wool and cotton 
mixtures, and will wear very well for a cheap 
summer trip. The design is a very pretty one, 
and the trimmings, which are of solid black, 
can be made either of silk or alpaca. Quillings 
of ‘the latter look exceedingly well, and for a 
traveling suit, will last much better than silk. 
Sixteen yards of plaid, and four yards of al- 
paca, or four yards and a half of silk, will be 
required. The lower-skirt is made to match, 
and is trimmed with a flounce, cut on the bias, 
fourteen inches deep, put on with a heading, 
separated ‘with one or two narrow bands of 
black, stitched with the machine. The upper- 
skirt is not very full, and is trimmed with 
revers open on the sides, which are trimmed 
with a quilling two inches wide (cut straight 
and double) also extending across the front 
and round the back. Basque waist, surplice 
front, trimmed to match. Coat-sleeves, waist- 
band, and short bows at the back. The suit 
would also be very pretty in linen, trimmed 
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ae 
with white linen, or Nainsook for the quillings. 
Round, straw hat, with grenadine veil. 

We give, next, an over-dress of dotted muslin 
orlace. This needs very little description, as all 
the details of trimming are so eemplete. Worn 
over a silk skirt, with low-neck waist, either 
black silk, or colored, it will make a beautiful 





addition to any young lady’s evening or dinner 
toilet, and at a small expense. Eight yards of 
dotted muslin, two pieces of narrow, velvet 
ribbon, two or three yards of ribbon, for bows, 
are all that will be required. A puff and ruffle 
of the muslin forms the trimming, separated 
by the velvet ribbon. Lace would be more 
expensive. 

Next is a dress for a little girl of eight to 
ten years. Plaid silk under-dress, made per- 








fectly plain, high necked, and long sleeves. 
Over-dress of black silk, without sleeves, which 
serves the place of a pelisse, looped up with 
bows on the skirt, and at the shoulders. . Sash 
of the plaid silk. A costume readily arranged 
out of some of mamma’s old dresses, or, if new 
material be required, six yards of plaid silk, 
and three yards of black silk, will make the 
dress. 

Next is a pique suit for a little boy of five 
years. Knickerbocker pants. pulled into the 
knee, under which is seen the full ruffle of the 
drawers The waist is slightly fulled, back 
and front, to which is added the waistband, 





cut in castellated points, and trimmed with 
Marseilles braid. Collar and cuffs of Ham- 
burg flouncing. Simple gather for the fit of the 
neck and wrists. This is an especially pretty 
costume for a little boy just going into pants. 

We give also, but in the front of the number, 
a round-shaped Pelerine-Fichu of white muslin. 
It is open en ceur, in front, and the opening is 
trimmed by a frill of white lace, headed by @ 
band of jonguille ribbon, and above this is a 
narrow, upright edging of lace, which is con- 
tinued round the neck. The bottom edge is 
also trimmed by a lace frill, headed by a rou- 
leau of jonquelle ribbon. The fichu is divided 
into sections marked by bands of jonguille rib- 
bon, between which are bands of lace inser- 
tion on the shoulders, as well as in front, and 
in the center of the back are chains of bows 
of jonguille ribbon, finished by a single end. 
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INFANT’S BASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Tuts basket, which is a new shape for the} blue satin ribbon. The lace, whether you 
purpose, is of light wicker-work. It is lined } make it or buy it, should be graduated to suit 
with blue silk, and covered with spotted muslin. } the shape of the basket. 

The handle is bound round with blue satin rib- The cover for the basket is wadded and 
bon, and tied at the sides with bows of the } covered with spotted muslin, and edged with the 
same. The basket is finished with a ruche of } pattern which finishes the scallops of the lace. 








DESIGN FOR MAKING A LUNCHEON-CLOTH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, in the front of the number, printed | worked, on the damask cloth, in red ingrain 

in colors, a corner design for a luncheon-cloth, } cotton. The little bunches of wheat may be 

in which the initials or monogram is to be } scattered all over the eloth, ar left out entirely. 
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BORDER IN BRAID. 





BY MRS JANE WEAVER. : 








Ws give, here, a very pretty border in braid, ; play. Besides this, they are a neat end port- 
to be worked in cross-stitch in cordon. Patterns } able kind of work, that can be carried about, 
like this may be made available for such a great } to a tea-party or elsewhere, when larger pieces 
variety of purposes, that they always come into ‘ of work would have to be left at home. 








THE PARIS PALETOT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, which to cut it out, and which we give on the 
here an en- } next page. 
graving of; No. 1. Front. 
a new Pale- No. 2. Srpz-Precs. 
tot, called No. 3. Back. 
the ‘Paris No. 4. Conuar. 
Paletot,”’ No. 5. Sieeve. 
on account} The engraver, it will be noticed, has for- 
of its style, } gotten to number the sleeve; but anybody will 
It is made } easily recognize it in the diagram. Nos. 2 and3 
of twilled } are really only one piece, being cut together. 
rep, and is This paletot is straight in front, and slightly 
trimmed} fitting to the figure; it is trimmed with velvet, 
withvelvet. } cut on the bias, and cut out in graduated scal- 
We alsolops at the edge. Two large velvet buttons 
add a dia-} are placed at the back. The paletot is fastened 
gram by} in front with large velvet buttons. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE PARIS PALETOTD., 
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CORNERS FOR TURN-OVER COLLARS, ETG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, several , a kind that is quite fashionable just now. Also 
very pretty patterns in embroidery. Among : a Handkerchief-Corner, and a charming trim- 
“@ most noticeable are two Turn-Over Collars, ° ming in Applique and Embroidery. 














GARTER IN TRICOT AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials for one pair: A quarter of an ounce 
of white Berlin wool, and a few skeins of colored 
for the chief part of the garter, the outside of 
which is worked in tricot. Make a chain of 
sixty stitches with white wool. For the three 
raised flowers in the middle, in chaining off 
the separate loops during the row returning, 
crochet always at the corresponding places, 
five chain for each petal, instead of one chain. 

The first tricot row remains quite plain; in 
the second, two flower leaves are worked close 
together, three times, at the distance of five 
stitches, always in the sixteen middle stitches 
of the stripe. 


In the third row, four flower leaves are. 


worked, separated by three stitches, so that 
always one of the two pattern-leaves of the first 
line is worked before, and the other after. 
Fourth row: Like the second, and the fifth 
plain, like the first. Over the last work (inclos- 





ing always one thread loop) one row of single. 
For the lining, work two close treble rows; the 
first stitch for stitch in the first stitches of the 
tricot stripe. The side edges are joined i y one 
row of double in red, which is carried all rc ind. 
For the pattern row round the edge, crochet 
alternately one pattern and one double. kor 
each pattern draw always one loop through th » 
next stitch, then work five chain, and with the 
last take also the other loops from the needle. 
Little stalk-stitch branches for the foliage, and 
a vhick little knot for the middle, are afterward 
sewn in with dark-red weol. At one end of the 
finished parts a strap, two inches and a half 
long, is sewn; at the other, a band, fourteen 
inches long, for drawing through. 

Both of the white wool rows, two tricet rows 
broad, with close treble for the lining have a 
red edge of donbie round them; on one side the 
third stitch is worked into the opposite red edge 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESS. 





BY EMILY H MAY 











A very pretty trimming for a dress, which the pattern which we give. In this way the 
any lady can make for herself, by studying { cost of a dress may be very much reduced. 





INSERTIONS. 
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BORDERS (N BRAID AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





' These patterns are worked with waved braid 
and crochet cotton. . 





Border is worked in two rows. Ist row: 1 
double in every vandyke; these stitches are 
divided by 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain (the purl 
consists of 6 chain, 1 treble in the Ist.) 2nd 
row: 1 treble in every purl of the preceding 
round, always 4 chain between. 





Border worked the crossway in one row as 
follows: * 5 chain, cast the loop off the needle 
and draw it through the next wave of the braid; 
then work back over the 5 chain as follows: 
1 double, 1 long double, 2 treble, 1 long treble, 
repeat from *. 

Border consists of two rows, the first of which 
is worked on the waved braid as follows: * 1 
double long treble in one wave of the braid, 4 








chain; 1 double in the deep part between 2 
vandykes, 4 chain; repeat from *. 2nd row: 
1 double long treble stitch of the preceding 
row, * 8 chain, 1 long treble at the foot of the 
double long treble stitch; this stitch is not cast 
off; 1 double long treble on the next double 
long treble of the preceding row; cast off 
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this stitch with the long treble stitch; repeat 
from *. 





Border is worked on waved braid also. Ist 
row: 2 long treble divided by 4 chain on every 
wave of the braid. 2nd row: On the 4 chain 
of the preceding row work 1 treble, 1 long 
treble, 1 double long treble, 1 purl, (of 5 chain, 
1 treble in the 1st,) 1 double long treble, 1 long 
treble, 1 treble; work always 1 double between 
the 2 long treble of the preceding row. 





INITIALS IN SATIN STITCH. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Pourrensss.—Much has been written on the subject of 
politeness, but we have rarely known it to be so sensibly 
discussed as in a late article in the Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Ledger first alludes to the common error of under- 
valuing a polite bearing and courteous manners, and says 
that those make a sad mistake who cultivate a cold, a rude 
anda forbidding demeanor. It then proceeds as follows: 
“ Politeness, however, is more frequently violated through 
the lack of good-will, that is its true source, than from any 


S TABLE. 


Lirz InsuRANCE CoMPANIES.—While it is wise for hus- 
bands and fathers, wgo have but little realized property, to 
insure their lives, so that, in case of their death, their fami. 
lies may not be left utterly destitute, we would utter aword 
of caution against making insurances, without first ascer. 
taining the solvency of the company in which the insurance 
is to be made. This life insurance business is altogether 
over-done. There are too many companies for all to be 
sound. In many cases the rent, commissions, etc., eat upali 
the profits. For a few years, such illy-supported companies 





disdain of its superficiality. Especially in business relat 

or where no special ties of friendship exist, it is too common 
to see even tho ordinary rules of civility set at naught, and 
the indifference that is felt openly manifested in the rude 
stare, the contemptuous sneer, or the petty acts of mean- 
ness that betray the selfishness within. Daily is this seen 
in the street and the store, in the car and the office. Instead 


of the hearty good-will that should reign cheerfully and > 
gracefully, those little acts of courtesy and good breeding : 


that are so easily bestowed, and yet give so much pleasure, 
there is the gloomy frown, the disobliging manner, the curt 
reply, the selfish appropriation of little comforts, regard- 
less of how much more they may be needed by others. As 
@ mere matter of policy, politeness is most valuable; but 


when it comes to an index to the feelings beneath, it has a ; 


deep significence.” 

This is sound common sense. It refers more to men, how- 
ever, than to women. But the remarks that follow apply 
to both sexes alike. “It is a mistake,” says the Ledger, “to 
suppose that all cultivation of a polite and courteous man- 
ner is but an imitation of true good-will and kindness. It 
is often the very best way of improving a disposition, or 
strengthening a virtue, to put into constant exercise the 
outward acts of which they are the natural source. He who 
would increase his courage must face danger, though he 
tremble; he who would learn patience, must cease murmur- 
ing; he who would be generous in heart, must make sacri- 
fices. So if we would acquire that geniality of feeling, and 
intrinsic kindness and good will which flowers out into 
pleasant demeanor and courteous bearing, let us begin by 
training ourselves to the amenities of life, that cost so little 
and are worth so much. It is customary to say that polite- 
ness costs nothing. This is not strictly true; if it were, its 
value would be diminished. It costs constant guard over 
our tempers and moods; it costs an effort to subdue irri- 
bility and fretfulness; it costs care and thoughtfulness for 
the pleasure and comfort of others, and a willingness to 
make sacrifices of our own. But while these costs are tri- 
fling, compared with the happiness they confer on others, 
they also doubly enrich and improve ourselves. Every 
honest effort to do right elevates the character, and increases 
the happinoss of him who makes it, and the more the effort 
has cost, the greater will be the recompense.” 

Four Goop Reasons.—The Aylmer (Canada) Enterprise, 
says of this Magazine:—“ We take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our lady readers to this excellent fashion 
monthly, for the following four reasons :—Ist. Because it is 
the cheapest ladies’ book of fashions published. 2nd. Al- 
though it is cheap, it is not excelled by any of the high- 
priced magazines in the market. 3rd. Its stories are original 
and of the highest order. 4th. Its illustrations are executed 
in the best stylo of the art, and its patterns are adapted to 
calico and delaine for every-day wear, as well as to silks and 


will ge to get along, hoping for better times, and 
meantime living out of their capital. But as soon as their 
risks begin to fall in, and their policies to be paid, (for, in 
the few first years, hardly any of their customers die,) 
they will go down, one after the other, like a line of bricks, 
Some of these days look out for wide-spread ruin among 
life insurance companies. Meantime, be on your guard. 
Tue FASHIONS IN “ PETERSON.” —Everybody pronounces the 
h in this Mi to be the most reliable and ele 

gant published in the United States. The Mystic Bridge 
¢ (Ct.) Journal, says :—“ There is a finish in the highly-colored 
} fashion-plates that we fail to find in other magazines.” 
( Says the Newport (Pa.) News:—“The fashion-plates are 
always the best, and the one in the last number is a per- 
¢ fect gem of loveliness.” During the siege of Paris, when 
} other periodicals were publishing Berlin fashions (and per- 
fect frights they were) we continued to give French fashions, 
and, as our subscribers know, they were of the rarest beauty 
and style. In a word, in fashion, as well as in literature 
and art, “ Peterson,” is always “ahead.” 
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Tue GLove-Firtine Corset is the very appropriate title of 
a corset made by Thomson, Langdon & Co., Patentees, No. 391 
Broadway, New York. Ladies, who have tried these corsets, 
pronounce them the best of their kind. When we remember 
how difficult it is to get a perfectly-fitting corset, and how 
invaluable such an article is, not only as an adjunct to 
beauty and style, but also to health, as a support to the 
skirts, we think we are conferring a benefit on the sex by 
calling attention to these corsets. 


THe VENTILATING Corset, intended for summer wear, is 
patented by Thomson, Langdon & Co., No. 391 Broadway, 
New York; Ti its admirably, and is very flexible. Parts of 
it are made of a sort of netting, which keeps the body cool, 
while, at the same time, the stylishness and grace of the 
figure are preserved. We cannot recommend these ventilat- 
ing corsets too highly for summer wear, or for ladies living 
in a southern climate. 


THe Woven WIRE MATTRESS, a new invention, promises to 
become a great favorite, It combines comfort with com- 
parative cheapness, and is really a spring-bed without 








satins for Sundays and holidays.” 
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springs. These mattresses never lose their shape, and are 
said never to need repair. For family use they hardly have 
a rival, 


Our LrBERaAL Orrer to single subscribers still remains 
open: viz.,a copy of the Magazine, for one year, and also 
a copy of our premium engraving for $2.50. 


Apprtions to clubs must begin with the same number a8 
the rest of the club. 
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A New VoLume begins with the next number. This will 
afford a good opportunity to subscribe, especially for those 
(ifany) who do not wish back numbers for the year. But 
back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be fur- 
nished, if desired. Six months subscriptions will be taken, 
3 usual, at half price, beginning with the July number 
nd ending with that for December, 1871. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Daughter of an Egyptian King. Translated from 
the German of George Ebers. By Henry Reed. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a historical ro- 
mance of the fifth century before the Christian era. The 
scene lies partly in Egypt and partly in Persia, and the 
characters are Greeks, Persians and Egyptians. The author 
is director of the Museum at Jena, and a disciple of Lepsius, 
whom he accompanied to Egypt, in the famous expedition 
gent out by the Prussian government. The pictures of life 
at the court of the Pharoahs and at that of Cambyses may, 
therefore, be relied on as authentic; that they are graphic 
and interesting every reader will pronounce for himself or 
herself. Historical romances, generally, are dull reading; 
but this is not so; we have found it, in fact, one of the most 
delightful fictions of the season. The translation is really 
admirable. Are we wrong in attributing it to a son of the 
late Henry Reed, Professor in the University of Philadel- 
phia, the friend of Wordsworth, and one of the most esti- 
mable, as Well as cultivated men, that America ever knew? 
If so, we can understand the grace, as well as the fidelity, 
with which the book has been rendered. 


The Mutineers of the Bounty and their Descendants in 
Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lady Belcher. 1 vol., 12 
m. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—Most intelligent 
persons have heard, in a vague way, of the mutiny on board 
the Bounty, of the settlement of the mutineers in a lonely 
island in the Pacific, and of the growth of the community 
that arose there from intermarriage with the Tahitan wo- 
men who accompanied the fugitives. Nearly forty years 
ago the story was told by Sir John Barrow. In the present 
volume, we not only have the narrative brought down to 
within a twelvemonth, but it is very much fuller than the 
earlier one, Lady Belcher having had access to many sources 
of information not accessible to Sir John Barrow. The 
book is exceedingly interesting. Maps and engravings illus- 
trate the text. 

Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York:: Harper & Brothers—The author of this work, an 
Englishman, found himself in Paris, when the siege began, 
and unable to get away. He kept a daily journal of events, 
which he forwarded, in the shape of letters, to the Daily 
News, of London. Very many of his epistles were lost, but 
those that reached their destination attracted so much in- 
terest, that, when the siege was over, he was induced to 
reprint them in a volume, with the addition of the missing 
ones. The book is one, not only to read now, but to lay 
away as material for history. 

Motherless. From the French of Madame Guizot De Witt. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is one 
of those charming stories of every-day, domestic life, in 
which the French, who are popularly supposed to write 
only vicious novels, really excel English, Germans, or 
Americans. The translation is by the author of “John 
Halifax,” a fact that is itself a voucher for the purity of the 
book. The story is not written for adults, exactly, but 
tather for girls in their teens. 

Three Proverb Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Loring —We believe these were the earliest stories 
‘wricten by Miss Alcott. They are short and terse, and in- 
te"4ed for children. There are illustrations by Augustus 
D-spin, 


The Institutes of Medicine. By Martyn Payne. A. M., M. 
D., LL. D. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a handsome volume of nearly twelve hundred pages 
and is a new edition of one of the best works of the kind 
ever published. Having the rare merit of being equally 
adapted to the student and to the practitioner who is more 
advanced, it has stood the test of twenty-four years of com- 
petition, and has now triumphantly reached to a ninth edi. 
tion, every successive publication having digested into it the 
most recent discoveries of medical science. A copious and 
complete index, that alone occupies one hundred and 
seventy-five pages, adds greatly to the value of the whole, 
No physician ought to be without this book, and most fami- 
lies would be benefitted by a copy. 

The Three Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—What “Waverly” did 
for Sir Walter Scott, this novel did for Alexander Dumas. 
It raised him, at once, to a popularity, with the romance- 
reading public, which no cotemporary ever rivalled. Even 
yet. after thirty years, there is nothing so good, of its kind, 
as this stirring fiction. 

Over the Ocean. By Curtis Gould, Editor of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
The habits of observation, and the facility with the pen, 
which Mr. Curtis has acquired as a journalist, peculiarly 
fit him for a work of this kind. Among books of recent 
travel in Europe it is one of the best. 

Minnesota. By Ledyard Bill. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Wood & Holbrook.—A description of the climate of Minne- 
sota, and hints to tourists and emigrants, and observations 
on other resorts favorable to invalids. The author con- 
siders Minnesota the healthiest State in the Union, at least 
for certain constitutions. 

Dress and Careof the Feet. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Samuel R. Wells.—The object of this little 
treatise is to show how deformities in the feet arise, and to 
teach the best methods, not only of preventing, but of cor- 
recting them. 

M. or N. By J. G. Whyte Melville. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams.—A spirited novel of 
English life, full of love at cross-purposes. Whoever re- 
members “Kate Coventry,” or “The White Rose,” by the 
same author, will be glad to hear of this new novel. 

The Wonders of Engraving. By Georges Duplessis. 1 vol. 
16 mo. New York: C. Scribner & Co.—A condensed, com- 
prehensive, and reliable account of engraving, forming an- 
other volume of the “Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 

How He Did It. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A capital novel by 
he author of “Michael Rudolph,” etc., etc. The volume is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

Sights Afoot. By Willie Collins. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A very grapkic narrative of a 
trip through Cornwall, in England, by the author of “The 
Dead Secret,” etc-, etc. 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. 1 vol.,8vo. Phi- 
lada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—After “ Charles O'Malley,” 
the best of Lever’s novels. This is a new and cheap edition. 

The Gas-Consumer’s Guide. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Alex- 
ander Moore.—An excellent hand-book on the proper man- 
agement and economical use of gas. 

Married. By Mrs. C.J. Newby. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
W. S. Turner—A very readable novel, by the author of 
‘Kate Kennedy,” in double-column octavo. 

Fenton’s Quest. By M. E. Braddon. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A new novel by the author of 
“Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc., etc. 

The Holcombes. By Mary Tucker Magill. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A story of life in Vir- 





ginia, as it was before the war. The tale is well told. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Waat tHe Press Sars.—The newspapers praise “Peter- 
son’s Magazine” more than ever. Says the Greencastle (Pa.) 
Valley Echo, “It is decidedly the best and cheapest pub- 
lished.” Says the Clarksville (Mo.) Sentinel :—“ Of all the 
magazines of fashion, Peterson’s is our favorite. It is a 
true reflex of the fashionable world, while at the same time 
it always overflows with charming and useful literature, 
consisting of romance, miscellany, poetry, and more solid 
matter.” Says the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Argus:—“ We think 
better of Peterson’s the longer we know it—and so do the 
ladies. The yearly subscription is only two dollars, not half 
the value of the steel engravings alone, not to mention the 
superb monthly-fashion plates, ladies’ work patterns, and 
other pictorial matter, or its varied and literary contents.” 
Says the Wellsville (Ohio) Local :—* We wonder how any 
lady of refinement and culture can do without Peterson.” 
Says the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Press :—‘ The colored fashion- 
plate is superb, exceeding anything in its line we have seen. 
The stories in Peterson’s are conceded to be the best pub- 
lished anywhere. The Work-Table Department of this 
Magazine is wholly unrivaled. We do not see how any- 
body can do without Peterson.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address PeTERson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Scnoon or Practicat Civi ENGINEERING, Surveying and 
Drawing, in Reynold’s Block, Chicago, Ill. It fits students 
for railroad and field-work in from three to six months. A 
thorough course is one year. Send for circular. 


Coneate’s “RonpoLeT1a” Torte Soap, is the very best 
article in the market. We speak from experience. We 
know no French seap superior. 





ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 

Waar Roses To Grow.—Pittar Roses.—We spoke, last 
month, of some of our most favorite roses. We now give, 
in fewer words, a list of roses suitable for out-door gardens 
in all parts of the United States. Such a list is not very 
easy tomake up. As a rule roses bloom best in the Middle 
and Southern States. The climate of New England is, 
generally, too cold, though roses are cultivated with success 
at Newport, R.I., where the Hon. George Bancroft, now 
our minister at Berlin, long had a rose-garden of rare merit. 
The vicinity of Philadelphia is an excellent locality; but, 
perhaps, Delaware is the favored spot for the rose. The 
following list, made out by James Stewart, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, is, however, as good a list as can be had. 

The Giant of Battles, with its gorgeous decp crimson, is 
popular everywhere. The ladies have always liked the De- 
voniensis for its delicate cream-tint and pure odor, while the 
Baltimore Belle, and Prairie Queen, as climbing-roses, can 
hardly be,displaced by the boldest of all new comers. 

12. White,and near approaching to white——Sombrueil, 
Clara Sylvan, Gloire d’Dijon, Woodland Marget, Juno, Queen 
Victoria, Pumelo, Aimee Vibert, White Moss, Nyphetus, 
Lady Warrender, Musk Cluster. 

6. Yellow, and approaching to yellow.—Marechal Niel, 
Isabella Gray, Madame Charles, La Boule d’Or, Juan Hardy, 
Celene Forester. 

6. Lemon.—Lays, Augusta, La Pactole, Cloth of Gold, 
Isabella Sprunt, Saffrano. 

2. Clear straw-color.—Lutea, Flavescens. 

4. Cream.—Devoniensis, America, La Marque, Madame 
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6. Flesh-colored—Queen of Bourbons, Madame Bosanquet, 
Lee's Blush, Louis Odier, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Madame 
Massott. 

6. Salmon-color—Bougere, Ophire, Phaloe, Triumph of 
Luxemburg, Imperatrice, Josephine, Viscompte de Cazes, 

8. Peach-blossom color's.—Golconda, Homer, Triemphe de 
Thumeniel, Sallett, Rubens, Adam, Victor Verdier, Alfre¢ 
d@’Dalmas. 

3. Distinct rosy-lilac.—David Pradel, Belle Charronnaise, 
Leveson Gower. 

_ 4. Nearest to purple and black.—Jupiter, Joseph Gordon, 
Prince Camile de Rohan, John Ingram. 

6. Crimson.—Beauty of Waltham, Emperor Napoleon, 
Mount Carmel, Giant of Battles, Charles Wood, General 
Jacqueminot. 

6. Dark and rosy-red.—Sir Joseph Paxton, Dr. Arnel, 
Leon des Combats, Rivers, General Druot, John Hopper. 

2. Best running-roses.—Prairie Queen, Baltimore Belle, 

In growing pillar roses, it is always best, if you can afford 
it, to have your pillars of iron. Wooden supports, if well 
charred and tarred, will last three or four years, and always 
look pretty. But after awhile they begin to decay, and 
then the first storm blows them down. Iron posts, how- 
ever, if neatly made and painted, are not only equally taste 
ful, but will last as long as the rose-trees themselves. They 
cost more at first, but are cheaper in the end. They should 
rise from five to eight feet abcve the ground, and should 
vary in circumference from one and a half to three inches. 
Below the surface, their tripod prongs must be deeply and 
securely fixed from one foot to eighteen inches in the soil, se 
as to bear any weight of flowers and foliage. 

The ground and supports being prepared, a selection may 
be made, and these, whether on their own roots, or worked 
upon Brier or Manetti stocks, according to their habit and 
character of the soil, should be planted in November, and 
safely tied to their rods. Tarred twine is the best material 
for the latter purpose, being cheap, durable, and to be had 
in different thicknesses, according to the strength required. 
Prune closely in the following March, removing three- 
fourths of your wood, so as to insure a grand growth in the 
summer, which, moderately shortened in the succeeding 
spring, should: furnish your pillar, from soil to summit, with 
flowering lateral shoots. By the time your tree has attained 
the dimensions required, your observation wlil have taught 
you how, for the future, so to prune it that you may be sure 
of 9” annual bloom, cutting away all weakly wood, and. 
regulating the general growth with an eye both to form 
and florescence. As with a vine, only put a strong cane 
into a rich border, and use the knife courageously. 

(70 BE CONTINUED.) 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bar Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 


Chowder.—The old-fashioned iron pot is the best to make 
it in, but in lieu of it a ‘copper-bottomed sauce-pan, as deep 
as it is wide, will answer. First, take your fish—almost any 
kind will answer, but cod and sea-bass are the best—clean 
and scale your fish, and cut them into pieces two inches 
square; parboil a few onions; peel a few potatoes, and quar- 
ter them; cut up some salt pork into the thinnest possible 
slices, and cover the bottom and sides of your pot with it to 
prevent your chowder from burning; place upon the pork 
a layer of fish, and season it with salt and a little black 
pepper. Next, a layer of parboiled onions, quartered ; next, 
a layer of potatoes, and season the layers; next, a layer of 
ripe tomatoes, sliced and seasoned, (tomato requires more 
salt than other vegetables;) next, a layer of cracked sea 





Falcot. 


biscuit; next, a layer of fish; then sprinkle this layer with 
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infinitesimal pieces of salt pork, but sparingly; then your 

layers, onions, potatoes, tomatoes, and sea-biscuit, with 

seasonings of each layer; pour water enough to cover 
the contents of the pot, but no more; cover the pot and put 
it away over a slow fire, where it will simmer or boil slowly 
for an hour and a half. A half hour before dishing the 
chowder, pour upon it a bottle of Burgundy or claret. In 
seasoning the different layers of the chowder, tomato catsup 
will answer, where ripe tomatoes cannot be had. Sauces 
are also introduced sometimes, and in case the party has 
been used to highly-seasoned food, but they should be used 
sparingly. Many prefer to season with a greater variety of 
spices and condiments, but chowder should be simple, and 
composed of edibles easily obtained. Some persons think 
the dish much improved by parboiling the potatoes first, to 
remove the offensive flavor. 

Green-Pea Soup.—The inner parts of four lettuces, four 
cucumbers, a pint of young peas, two or three sprigs of 
mint, a tablespoonful of moist-sugar, two small onions, 
some pepper and salt, and half a pound of butter. The 
cucumbers must be peeled and sliced, the lettuces cut 
gall. Just cover the bottom of the stew-pan with about 
two spoonfuls of water to prevent its burning, and stew all 
together for an hour. Boil quite tender a quart of old peas; 
rub them to a pulp through a wire sieve or colander. A 
handful of spinach, boiled, and rubbed through with the 
peas will improve the color of the soup. Have ready two 
quarts of gravy-stock made from beef, add it with the pulped 
peas tothe boiled vegetables, and serve. If water is sub- 
stituted for the stock, the vegetables must be used in larger 
proportions. 

Another Soup of Green-Peas,—Boil three quarts of shelled 
peas in two quarts of water. Mix three ounces of butter 
with flour until quite smooth ; add a little salt, black pepper, 
and a dust of Cayenne pepper, and stir into the boiling 
peas until the whole boils again, and you will have a cheap 
and wholesome summer dish. 

VEGETABLES. 

A Nice and Handsome Salad.—Select two good heads of 
lettuce, split them in half, then wash them in cold water 
andshake them dry in a napkin; lay them in a salad-bowl, 
cut lengthwise some well-cooked red beets, and lay them 
between the heads of lettuce; boil three eggs, very hard; 
Temove the whites from the yolks, and cut up the whites 
into squares, and scatter over the salad, then cut some 
squares of the beets and scatter over; of the yolks make 
the sauce, by rubbing very smoothly the yolk with a spoon; 
add a little Cayenne, salt, a large spoonful of dry mustord, 
and a teaspoonful of pulverized white sugar ; mix these well 
together in a basin, with a spoon, then slowly add two large 
spoonfuls of olive-oil, and when a smooth paste, add three 
spoonfuls of the best vinegar. The sauce must be served 
with the salad. 

Green Peas.—Young green peas, well dressed, is a deli- 
ious dish, and necessary with lamb. To be good, they 
must be freshly gathered; wash them well; put a peck of 
shelled peas in a clean sauce-pan, and on them pour one 
gallon of boiling water, and a tablespoonful of salt ; boil 
them quickly, from twenty to thirty minutes—the test of 
being done is best known by tasting; when done, drain on 
4 hair-sieve; cut into small bits, some butter, and lay in the 
peas; return them to the sauce-pan; stir in a little salt— 
and some like a little fresh, green, garden mint, chopped 
finely ; warm this well, and serve hot. 

Parsnips are to be well washed and rubbed, but not 
‘eraped. Boil them from an hour to two hours, according 
to their size, and try them with a fork. They are nice with 
pork. When done split them in half, dredge them with 
flour, and fry a nice brown. Serve hot. 


Peas Stewed in Cream.—Put two or three pints of young 
peas into a sauce-pan of boiling water; when they are nearly 
done and tender, drain them in a colander quite dry; melt 
two ounces of butter ina clean stew-pan, thicken it evenly 
with a little flour, shake it over the fire, but on no account 
let it brown ; mix smoothly with it the fourth of a pint of 
cream ; add half a teaspoonful of white sugar, bring it to a 
boil, pour in the peas, and keeping them moving until they 
are well heated, which will hardly occupy two minutes; 
send them to table, immediately. 

Zo Boil Rice——This simple process is seldom well done, 
Wash a half pint bowl full of rice thorouglly, put it into a 
very clean tinned or porcelain sauce-pan, and on this pour 
one pint of cold water. and half a teaspoonful of table salt; 
put this in a hot place, covered, but do not stir it: when the 
grains are soft it is ready for table. If properly done it will 
be dry and white, and each grain whole; turn it out with 
care into a hot dish. It is a very nice vegetable served with 
beef-steak. 

To Boil Onions.—Peel a dozen white onions, put them 
into a stew-pan, broad enough to hold them without laying 
one on the other, cover them with hot water, and sprinkle 
some salt over. Let it simmer slowly for one hour and a 
half, then drain off all the water, and pour over half a pint 
of good cream or new milk, and just let it scald. Serve hot. 

Turnips.—The Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip, is the best, 
when they are well boiled and mashed. The white turnip 
is very nice with boiled mutton. 

PRESERVES, SYRUPS AND JELLIES. 


The Common Purple Damson—Select those which are 
just ripe, but not soft; wash them, and drain perfectly dry; 
then stick them well to prevent bursting; put a layer of the 
plums in a stone jar; then a thick layer of good brown 
sugar, in the proportion of three quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of plums; alternately layers of sugar and 
plums until the jar is full; then cover with a cloth and set 
the jars into a moderately-heated oven; put no water in, 
they will make their own syrup; let the jars remain in the 
oven six hours; examine them occasionally to see that the 
heat is not too great, if it is they will become dry, then 
cork tightly. They are nice for tarts, and will keep well. 





Peaches cooked in the same way are very nice. They must 
be pared, however, before putting into the jars. 

Gooseberry Fool.—Two quarts of gooseberries ; one quart 
of water; sugar to taste; two quarts of new milk; yolks of 
four eggs; a little grated nutmeg. Put two quarts of gaose- 
berries into a stew-pan with a quart of water; when they 
begin to turn yellow and swell, drain the water from them, 
and press them with the back of a spoon through a colander, 
sweeten them to your taste, and set them to cool. Pui two 
quarts of milk over the fire, beaten up with the yolks of 
four eggs, and a little grated nutmeg; stir it over the fire 
until it begins to simmer, then take it off, and stir it gradu- 
ally into the cold gooseberries, let it stand until cold, and 
serve it. The eggs may be left out and milk only may be 
used. Half this quantity makes a good dishful. 


ad 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fic. 1.—WALKING oR CARRIAGE-DRESS OF PEARI-COLORED 
Sir, TRIMMED WITH E1ignt NARROW GRADUATED FLOUNCES.— 
The sleeves are short and the waist long. The over-dress is 
of white muslin, open at the hips, quité deep at the back, and 
finished back and front by a wide ruffle. The white waist 
is formed of insertion and puffings of muslin, has long sleeves, 
and a turned-back basque behind. Small, white, chip hat, 


. trimmed with blue ribbon and field daisies. 





Fig. 1.—WALKING OR CARRIAGE-DRESS OF YELLOW AND 


Carrots.—Are plain boiled, and require as mach cooking , Wauire-Srripep CHaAMBLEY GavuzE.—The skirt is short and un- 


‘8parsnips; pour drawn butter over them, and serve hot, 
They are nice with beef. 





trimmed; the waist low, and the sleeves short. The over- 
dress is of very thin white muslin, made very much as the 
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muslin over-dress in Fig. I., but not so long either back or 
front; it is trimmed with valenciennes lace, put on over 
yellow ribbon. The mantle is of a cape shape, gathered in 
at the back, with a good deal of fulness, which forms a kind 
of basque. This mantle is trimmed with a ruching of yellow 
ribbon. Small, gray hat, trimmed with violets and haw- 
thorn. 

Fig. m1.—CarriaGE-Dress oF Waite Monair—The skirt 
is trimmed with a deep flounce, headed by a narrow black 
edge; above this is a trimming of black velvet, put on in 
vandykes, edged on either side by black lace, over a plaiting 
of white muslin ; the upper part of each vandyke is finished 
by a black velvet strap and bow. The corsage is made with 
bretelles, and a deep turned-back basque at the back, and 
mantilla ends in front; that, with the neck and sleeves, are 
finished like the skirt. Straw hat, trimmed with pink roses, 
ong leaves, and black lace fall at the back. 

Fig. tv.—CArR1AGE-Dress oF Ligut-BLvz SiLk.—The long 
skirt has one deep flounce, headed by a bias band, on either 
side of which is a trimming of double points. The high, 
tight waist is made with a point in front, and a deep coat- 
basque at the back, trimmed with points of the silk and 
white lace. White chip hat, bound with light-blue, and 
trimmed with an ostrich feather. 

Fic. v.—WALKING-DRESS OF WHITE GRENADINE OVER PINK 
$11K.—The under-skirt has one deep flounce, headed by a 
band of pink-figured grenadine, which comes with the robe. 
The upper-skirt is short and plain, with a band of pink, and 
a white and pink silk fringe. Waist plain in front, with a 
round basque at the back, and with the open sleeves trim- 
med tocorrespond with the upper-skirt. Straw hat, trimmed 
with roses. Long, white, grenadine veil. 

Fig. viI—HAtr-MourNING AND EvENING-Dress.—For de- 
scription, see the article “ Every-Day Dresses,” on a pre- 
ceding page. 

Fig. vil.—BLACK AND WHITE PLAID TRAVELING-DRESS.—For 
description, see the article “ Every-Day Dresses,” on a pre- 
ceding page. 

Fic. vit.—Dress oF UNBLEACHED LINEN.—The first skirt is 
trimmed with three fluted flounces, edged with black worsted 
braid. Second skirt is ornamented on one side, open in front, 
and looped up behind. Bodice with long basqnes, trimmed 
with a flounce edged with black. Sash composed of three 
drooping loops. Pagoda sleeves. Bell-shaped hat of English 
straw. fastened behind by a bow of ribbon. Flower at the 
side. 

Fig. 1x.—CostuMe oF Mastic AND CHESTNUT-CoLor.—The 
skirt is trimmed round the bottom with cross-strips of the 
Chestnut-color. Second skirt, plain at the back, with strips 
on each side. Striped sash. Bodice with cut-out basques, 
long in front and short behind, bound with brown braid. 
Pagoda sleeves with striped facings. Brown cravat. Hat of 
rice-straw, trimmed with autumn foliage. Scarf of brown 
Froufrou gauze, and ribbon of the same color, fastening the 
hat above the chignon. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—SASHES are quite out of fashion, par- 
ticularly sashes with long, flowing ends at the back. The 
new sashes are fastened at the side, and are rather scarfs 
than sashes. They are made either of China crepe, or of 
satin, and are tied as over the hunting costume of the 
seventeenth century. 

Many Home JAcKETS are made of black crepe de Chine, 
with large hanging sleeves. The following is a novelty : 
The front fits tightly to the figure, in the waistcoat style, 
with a long basque at the back. It is composed of black 
crepe de Chine, worked in straw, the basque being edged 
with straw fringe. 

Vets, made like long scarfs with square ends, are worn; 
they are fastened at the back with a hair-pin, and fall with 
long ends behind. A great many jfichus ala paysanne, made 
of black lace, are worn. They are simply a square of lace, 





folded in plaits to form a point at the top of the back, and 
are crossed over the chest. They are essentially becoming 
when made of black Spanish blond, but they are also Popular 
in white Mechlin tulle, and in white gauze. These Jichus 
are for evening toilets over open bodices, 

Some or THE Panis dresses are very elaborate, others much 
more simple. A beautiful costume, and one which is quite 
new, is made with a small mantelet a la vieille, for which 
some soft material, such as cashmere or China crepe, should 
be used in preference to the harsher silks and poplins, The 
mantelet a la vieille looks well in black, but it is also charm. 
ing in blue and steel-gray. In our July number we shall 
give a figure with one of these mantles on. 

THERE IS NOTHING FRESHER for summer wear than a man. 
telet trimmed with narrow bands of tarlatan, edged with 
valenciennes lace, covered with black lace. .The hood ig 
made of white muslin, and is edged with a plaiting and with 
lace. It is decorated with a bow and ends of black velvet, 
This trimming is especially pretty on materials of a light 
color, such as turquois-blue, mauve, and silver. With dark 
shades, such as myrtle-green and scabious, a beautiful gimp 
is applique on the material, anda ball fringe is added in pre 
ference. 

In Bonners it is difficult to say what is worn, for all styles 

are fashionable, so long as they are small and jaunty-looking, 
Perhaps the varieties of the gipsy are the most popular. The 
trimming is less on the brim, and in front, than on the crown, 
A good deal of ribbon, about two inches wide, is used, with 
black lace and flowers. Short ostrich plumes of “ rips,” ag 
they are called, are also very popular. Two shades of the 
same color are used on the same bonnet, with plumes of the 
colors of the ribbons. Hats look so much like bonnets that 
it is difficult to distinguish them apart; but the hats are 
usually smaller. But few crepe bonnets are seen; straw 
predominates, though a good many black lace ones are 
worn. 
Tue Harr is dressed in a very pretty and quiet fashion, 
with many plaits at the back, but not falling very low on 
the neck, and a plaited coronet in front. Another, and still 
newer style of coiffure, and also a very useful one, is one 
closely resembling that seen in the portraits of the Duchesse 
de Bourgogne. The hair is raised from the temples, with 
rolled curls coming down along the raised bandeaux, and 
others on the top of the head, accroche-ceurs on the forehead, 
and chignon marquise at the back with a tortoise-shell comb 
with balls. We may here remark that the small, flat curls, 
called accroche-ceeurs are again very fashionable. 





~ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF PINK PERCALE FOR A Lirrie Giri.—The 
skirt is trimmed with five narrow flounces ; the waist is cut 
low and square, back and front, and finished at the top by a 
ruffle, which passes over the shoulders. White plaited 
chemisette, with long sleeves. Pink bow in the hair. 

Fia. 1.—Boy’s Suir or Ligut-Gray CassIMERE.—The trou- 
sers are made short, and tight at the knee, where they are 
fastened by three buttons. Jacket rounded off in front over 
a white vest. Straw hat, with a blue ribbon. Blue and 
white striped stockings. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Buz Monarr, TRIMMED WITH Six Nak 
Row Rurries.—Low waist and short sleeves; white mohair 
over-dress, trimmed with a ruffle of the blue mohair, and 
three rows of blue velvet; the waist is high and the sleeves 
are long; a ruffle of blue mohair forms a square waist. 
White hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fia. 1v.—Boy’s Dress or YELLOW NANKEEN,—The skirt of 
the dress is elaborately braided in currant color, The short, 
white trousers do not show. Jacket nearly tight-fitting, 
braided in curraut color. Straw hat, with curran 
ribbon. 
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THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


Isthe ONLY MACHINE that ties the ends of its Seams 
effectually. 
The FLORENCE is the only machine that will make a 
perfect Lock-stitch, with an inexperienced operator. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
MANUFACTORY AT FLORENCE, MASS. 
Agents wanted where not already established. 


KIDDER’S, PASTILLES, ‘ers 


SroweL. & Co., Charlestown, 
$250. A MONTH with Stencil and Key ae Dies. 








Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS OR CORPU- 
R va 





LENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s Hard 

es and Supporters. Late patterns, indestructible (steel 
coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. Also Bandages, 
ete. Establishments: 1347 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
and3 Ann Street, N. ¥Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


Horace WaTERs, 
A Great Off er, 481 Broadway,N.Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a 
small portion cash and balance in monthly or quarterly 


nents. THEA-NECTAR 
BLACK TEA 


with the Geeen Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale wholesale 
only by the Great Atlantic & Paci- 
fic Tea Co., 8 Church St., New York, 
P.O. Box 5506. Send for Thea-Nectar 
Circular. 


— seret Machine 


CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 
WARRANTED 
TO GIVE 
Perfect Satisfaction. 


No.1, 5in. roller, $6.00 
a? "150 


* 3,7 in. 











Sent by Express, C. 0. D. 
Illustrated Circular sent 
free on ho nage 
Agents wanted in ever as my Uni ta’ 
Qe 7 HOVEY & SON, 
321 & 323 cnet 2d Street, New York. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD. 


AGENTS WANTED 
in unoccupied territory, 
For particulars address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 


ous) 0. ; St. tow, 

j Prost eg ~ 1.5 

Phila- 

i Pas a. Pittsburg, 

wisvinte K: : atbany? 
ay sville, Ky.; 

Toledo, Ohi di I Ir Y; cineinnatl oni 
eaten! Bape ng s, Ind. ieago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, “Wis: S . Paul, Minn.: ? San Francisco’ 
Cal.; New Gress. “ep "Galveston and Houston, 
Texas; Montgomery, Ala.; Richmond, Va., or 


No, 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











COLGATE & CO. 


Recommend their New 


“RONDELETIA” TOILET SOAP. 


- Sold by Dealers in Perfamery and Fancy Goods 
and First-Class Grocers. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Clothing 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &., instantly, without the leas H 
injury to the finest fabric. Sold by Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT SAPOLINE OO., 33 Barclay 
St., New York, 46 La Salle St., Chicago. 


VIN®SA8, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
fculars 10 cents. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 











Recommended by Ph sicians.—Best a in use, 
Sold by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole 
Proprietor, 8 College Place, New York. 


DOLLAR 


STEAM ENGINE! 


Every Machine Warranted. Explosions 
impossible. Any child can runit. Sent, 
post-paid, for $1.30. Send for descriptive 
circular. 

J. M. HALSTEAD, 571 Broadway, 
New York. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 

4&@ Send for our New Price List and a Club Form will 

accompany it, containing full directions—making a large 

saving to consumers and remunerative to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 











Every baby must fiavert. fs THOROUGHLY 
¥, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids = ermita circus 
lation of air. ree 
andall gor nad a shilured ave Worn 
them. Made 1 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
iargosh—-encladtediy "by EUREKA ‘A DIAP 
Co., 532 er Tle mailed 
on receipt of $ Meola also by Stewa: 
pay “TS STayien Arnold ZConstable 
— Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
DTAPER; eee they bearetamp of 


Dry Gonds Stores. Aske EUREEA 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPERCO, Take no ot! scr, Agents wanted. 





that men do not 
ALL LADIES KNOW like a rough- 
skinned woman, or one with freckles, tan and pimples. 
Nature's remedy for these mortifying blemishes, as well as 
for Moth-patches and Ring-marks, is Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm. It gives to the complexion that smooth, transparent 
and marble purity which bespeaks refinement, excites 
admiration, and is woman's chief attraction. This is what 
the Balm will do, and so gradual and naturally, that its use 
cannot be detected. Then add a luxuriant head of hair, 
by using the best and most popular Hair Dressing and 
Restorer in the world—Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon—and 
your friends will hardly know you. These articles are sold 


by all Druggists. 
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NEW VOLUME WITH JULY NUMBER] : 


GET UP YOUR CLUBS! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE’ 


W@> CHEAPEST AND BEST OF. ALL. 


aa The July number begins a new volume, affording a good opportunity for persons to subscribe that de 
not want back numbers. Those, however, who wish back numbers to January 4; 
say with what number you wish to begin. 

















“ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE ” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains avery ¥ 
year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and about 1000 wood 
engravings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than Magazines of its class. ia 

Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion Plate, executed in the highest style of art. Each plate 7 
contains from five to six figures. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, etc., etc., will appear in 
each number. Also the greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in 
Calico, Delaine, &c., &c. This is a feature peculiar to Petérson, and makes it invaluable in the family. Also 
diagrams, by aid of which a cloak, dress, or child’s costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so 
that each diagram, in this way alone, will save a year’s subscription. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Ete. 

The Work-Table Department of the Magazine is wholly unrivalled. Every number contains a dozen or more” 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., Otty 
etc. Superb Colored Patierns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, &c., given—each of which at a retail store would cost 
Fifty Cents. Peterson is the only Magazine that gives these Patterns every month. 

‘““OUR NEW COOK BOOK.” 

The original Household Receipts of “‘ Peterson” are quite famous. Kvery one of these Receipts has been tej 
Other Receipts for the Toilette, Sick-room, etc., are given Jt is economy in housekeeping to take “‘ Peterson.” 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, &c., &c. 





TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


$2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, 
400\6 “ * 2 
5.00 | 8 = B- 12.00 
6.00 | 14 (“up of Club.) Oy 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 

To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, six, eight, or fourteen, at the above prices, the 
premium engraving, “ Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up Clubs ¢ 
five, six, eight, or fourteen at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium engravit 
will be sent gratis. IN REMITTING, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; if neither one @ 
these can be had, send Greenbacks, or notes of National Banks. In the latter case, it is best to register your letter. 
N. B.—Clubs may begin with either the January or July numbers. Address, Post-paid, oy 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pat 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt bappae 


» is superior to all 
\\ Corsets for 
Health, Comfort 

and Style. 

2 Lady Agents 
wanted in all 
Northern and 
Western States. 

THE 
PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET 


Is not excelled for S Wear. 


tg up ithe ) 


(and 1 to eae 
up of Club. 


1 Copy for one year, 
Copies, 

3 6 

4 6“ 6“ 


“ “ 3 


6“ “ 


Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. 


WHAT SHALL I SLEEP ON? 


For an answer to this important question the reader will 
please refer to the advertisement of the 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSCO., 
on | the fourth cover of the April number of this Magazine. 


TANTED—AGENTS, ($20 per tye . sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, sisteas the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides,) and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing 
Machine in the market. Address JOHNSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, II1., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 














- Agents! Read This! 


Wit WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 PER 
WEEX and expenses, or allow a large commission 
to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





ARNOLD & BanntnG, 56 Lispenard Street, New Yorks # 
B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters, 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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